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Bitter Hatred and the Boycott 

Th 

Will Do More Harm than Good 
Ly HERE is no human emotion so unworthy, so degrading, as bitter fi 
In i hatred of others, none that,so quickly destroys ability to per- °. nu 
In ceive right from wrong, that prevents playing fair. What the nl 
ju German people stand most in need of is instruction in the component 4] 
fu elements of fair play. Fair play was never taught in Germani Ly 
nu schools, and never have the German people realized the profitable- ly 
nl ness in playing fair; never did they dream that the unfair player iH 
uy ultimately pays the piper. Now they must be taught why fair play . 
in is profitable, and in teaching this lesson the teachers may learn how ru 
My better to play fair themselves. pu 
Ln Fair play are the two most powerful peace-keeping words in the nl 
- English language. Where fair play abides hatred is unknown. Be- | 
4 cause the German military power sanctioned the wanton destruction uy 
nu of the outward symbols of civilization, and permitted the troops to Lr 
H| revel in deeds of horror almost unbelievable, does it necessarily fol- in 
uy low that we must indulge in the bitter hatred that will surely lessen 4 
Ly our power of clear thinking and of right action? ty 
ly The past, with all its foul deeds and all its supreme sacrifices, must ru 
Le be remembered only with sorrow that intelligent human beings could pu 
in have developed a national belief so directly opposed to fair play. nl 
IH Instead of nursing bitter hatred, let us be glad that we were able uy 
fu to serve suffering humanity in a manner and in a measure never Ly 
ru dreamed of before, that we have given a world-wide illustration of Ly 
4 the eternal truth that an injustice to one member of the human I 
uy family is an injury to all, and that all nations must learn to play fair nd 
Ly before we can claim to be civilized. ru 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Private and class instruction. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


18-20 E. 41st Street 


Day and evening practise classes. Lectures by 
lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. 


Ask for circulars. 


New York City 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 
Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 
Training Course for Teachers 
All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 


406 Geary Street 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss Lucy Era Case, Principal 
Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation 
Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 


406 Mason Building Los Angeles, California 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San FrAncisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Frincipal 


Nitchie Method Used Private Lessons 
Conversation Classes Current Events Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 


Private | Practise Cl Conversation Class 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers ‘ BOSTON, Mass. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hi 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina. 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 


No. 4 Fio-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUE 
OmaHA, NEBRASKA 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes- 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Normal Course 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 


Washington School of Li fealty 
N. W. 


Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO 
SPEECH-READING, SPEECH, AND HEARING 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading, 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 


thereunto.” —Bacon, 
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THE BABBLING METHOD 
A System of Syllable Drills for the Natural Development of Speech 


BY JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 


S A RESULT of my desire to secure 
pleasant, intelligible speech from 
deaf children, I have unconsciously de- 
veloped the idea of a system of syllable 
drills based on the natural order in which 
a hearing child develops speech. This 


~ system is divided into a number of stages 


corresponding to those experienced by 
the hearing child. 

The painful effort deaf children made 
in trying to speak was evidence that 
either the impossible was being attempted 
or that the methods used were incomplete. 

On analyzing the methods used I found 
that the line of slow unfolding, as em- 
ployed in teaching other subjects, was 
not followed; there were no intermediate 
steps. I further saw that in following 
this method we were going contrary to 
nature. Let us trace the natural stages 
through which a child passes in acquiring 
speech. The movements of the muscles 
of the body of a very young infant are 
but évidences of the instinctive impulse 
to act, and, specifically, the movements of 
the lips and tongue and the cooings of a 
baby are the instinctive preparations for 
speech. This elementary stage of vocali- 
zation soon passes and he reaches the 
babbling stage. 

This stage extends over a long period, 
during which sounds are gradually ac- 
quired. Discussing the natural acquisi- 
tion of speech, William James says: 
“During the second year sounds are grad- 


ually acquired and he does not come into 
intelligent speech until later. The ripen- 
ing of the impulse seems often to be ab- 
rupt ; he babbles and babbles and babbles, 
and then, all of a sudden, he gives utter- 
ances to words and then sentences.” 

Deaf children trained by a method of 
syllable drills fall into words and sen- 
tences in much the same manner. 

The essential elements of smoothness 
and continuity of speech are dependent 
upon preliminary work in voice control 
and proper respiration ; the perfection of 
both vowels and consonants in combina- 
tion depends partly upon the child’s abil- 
ity to control the amount of breath in 
producing these combinations. He must 
learn not to expel the entire breath sup- 
ply, but to reserve enough to sustain the 
tone that is to follow. 

Often a poor tone is the result of not 
having enough breath to carry it forward. 
Good tones also depend upon voice plac- 


ing. 

The abrupt passing from elements and 
single combinations produces unintelli- 
gible speech; a natural and gradual un- 
folding, to secure both repetition and 
variety, is necessary. The muscles of 
the vocal organs must be developed and 
trained by repeated exercises in the way 
the fingers are trained to execute difficult 
compositions on the piano. One exercise 
is given and then another, and these two 
then are combined in a manner found in 
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the composition to be given later when 
all the movements have been drilled upon 
in their relation one to another. 

To cultivate naturalness in speech we 
must make our methods natural as far 
as possible. This is brought about by 
“abundant pronunciation” both by the 
teacher and the pupil. Good elements 
are essential to good speech, and it is nec- 
essary to develop each one separately, as 
their overlapping prevents the child from 
getting the correct idea of their forma- 
tion. But in order to secure the natural 
synthetic formation of speech we must 
avoid too much drill on isolated elements. 
In natural speech elements are constantly 
being modified by one another ; therefore 
they should be dealt with in their relation 
to one another. 

After having secured a few good vow- 
els and consonants, combine them; the 
repetition of the combination is sufficient 
to keep the formation fresh in the mem- 
ory and yet not create the tendency to 
exaggerate either the vowel or the con- 
sonant. For example, take the elements 
“f” and a(r); instead of giving the ele- 
ments alone, much better results are ob- 
tained by combining the “f” with a(r), 
as: fa(r) ; then just as soon as the vowel 
is good in the combination put the com- 
bination into a simple drill, gradually 
adding new combinations as new vowels 
and new consonants are developed, as: 


fa(r) fa(r) fa(r) 
faw faw faw 
foo foo foo 


These drills are given in groups of 
three. The organs of speech assume a 
much more natural position in giving a 
combination three times in succession 
than in giving it once, and.it further 
helps in establishing continuity of speech. 
Grouping combinations also forms the 
habit of holding and anticipating the posi- 
tions of the vowel in the transition from 
one element to another. For example, in 
oof oof oof the thought that the pupil 
must repeat the combination prevents 
him from relinquishing the vowel posi- 
tion before the next position is taken up, 
and in foo foo foo, in anticipation of the 
vowel to come, he instinctively rounds 
the lips in giving “f” in preparation of 
the vowel to follow, and this habit formed 


precludes the possibility of another sound 
creeping in. 

A properly placed voice can be secured 
by making the child feel the vibrations 
of a tone properly produced. Emphasize 
this feature to the extent that it will en- 
able him to differentiate between the 
vibrations produced by tones that are 
properly placed and those that are not. 

The vibrations should be felt in the 
lower and upper part of the face for 
middle and head tones—the most desir- 
able to work upon. A child confuses the 
contraction of the muscles with the in- 
tensity of vibration, and when the hand 
is placed on the throat he thinks the more 
contracted the muscles are the louder the 
tone is which he produces, while in reality 
muscular contraction produces the oppo- 
site effect. 

Methods used to improve and develop 
the singing voice will also improve the 
speaking voice. 

The same exercises used by teachers 
of voice to bring the voice forward can 
be effectively used by teachers of the 
deaf. These exercises create a feeling of 
the location of the vibration. Before tak- 
ing up combinations to any extent much 
time should be devoted to securing clear, 
well-placed tones. This is not accom- 
plished by a variety of exercises, but by 
a few faithfully given not once a day, but 
many times. In the beginning this con- 
sists of having the child give the vowels 
prolonged until the tone secured approxi- 
mates that of a hearing child. These 
vowels are then put together to form 
various vowel combinations. ‘The value 
of these drills is the endless variety of 
repetition they offer—the one great fac- 
tor in acquiring speech. “Learn to do by 
doing” is nowhere more applicable than 
in the re'ation to teaching speech to the 
deaf. 
The success of this method depends 
upon the degree of facility gained in the 
working out of each successive step. A 
drill can be reproduced satisfactorily only 
when the drill preceding it can be given 
fluently. In this respect this method 
differs from no other method. Classes in 
manual training are not put at once to 
making intricate pieces of. furniture. A 
boy first learns to make one design and 
then another in a different form, and then 
the two designs are combined, and so on 
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until each part has been taught thor- 
oughly .before the article itself is at- 
tempted. The first stage requires a longer 
period of time than the other stages, and 
it is very necessary that the child pro- 
duce the drills in this stage with ease, as 
they largely determine the character of 
his speech. 

Getting a clear tone is one thing, keep- 
ing it another, and retaining it when put 
into speech is still another. We all know 
of children whose tones are clear and 


natural when given alone, but lose that 
quality when put into speech. 

Each and every combination requires 
repeated exercise in order to be produced 
naturally. The drill for “fa(r)” does not 
develop the feeling for “foo,” nor does 
drilling separately on fa(r) and foo de- 
velop a feeling for the movement char- 
acteristic in producing words of two or 
more syllables. 

Imitation and repetition are essential 
features in these drills. Though the com- 
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binations are written on the board, the 
child should never be asked to read a 
combination from the written form until, 
through drill, the spoken character of the 
combination has been thoroughly fixed in 
the child’s mind and can be imitated from 
the spoken form. The teacher should 
repeat the combination and insist on the 
child watching her, and then producing 
the combination in imitation of the spoken 
form and not from the written form. 
The child in watching unconsciously imi- 
tates the little subtle movements which 
give character to speech, and unless this 
is persevered in the results will be far 
from satisfactory. 

Many ‘tourists find their college Ger- 
man and French of very: little value to 
them in the countries in which these lan- 
guages are spoken, for the reason that 
they acquired the pronunciation from the 
written and not from the spoken form. 
The form of written language is depend- 
ent upon spoken language. For example, 
take “t” and “n” in combination with 
“oo,” *o-e,” and “4-e,” as: 


oot oon 
ote one 
ite ine 


It is impossible from the written form . 
to teach the child to understand that the . 


position for the vowels ‘must be held, 


while the consonant is pronounced and ~° 
the glide in the diphthongs must not be “ 


emphasized. 

The vowel a(r), which is the basic 
vowel, is general in character, as it is the 
basic vowel of every drill. The basic 
syllable is specific in character, as it is 
formed by the consonant in the word to 
be developed and the basic vowel. As an 


example, “fa(r)” is the basic syllable of ~ 


monosyllabic words beginning with “f” 
and “kar” of words beginning with “k.” 
“ka(r)fa(r)” is the basic form of words 
of two syllables, the first beginning with 
“k” or “c” hard and the second with “f,” 
as in “coffee.” 

In developing a word, resolve it into its 
basic syllable form and arrange drills ac- 
cording to the form from which the word 
is derived. If the word is “turkey,” the 
basic form is ta(r)ka(r), which is a basic 
form of the third stage. Drills leading 


up to “turkey” should be something like 
If necessary, go back to drills in 


this. 
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the second stage, reading each group ver- 


tically, as: 


Then: 


a(r)ka(r) 
a(r)kaw 
a(r)koo 
a(r)kee 


ooka(r) 
ookaw 
ookoo 
ookee 


urkar 
urkar 
urkaw 
urkee 


pa(r)tar 
pa(r)taw 
pa(r)too 
pa(r)tee 


pootar 
pootaw 
pootoo 
pootee 


purtar 
purtaw 
purtoo 
purtee 


And then: 


» pa(r)koo 
-pa(r)kee 


pa(r)kaw 


pooka(r) 
pookaw 
paokoo 
pookee 


purka(r) 
purkaw 
purkoo 
purkee 


And lastly : 


ta(r)ka(r) 
ta(r)kaw 
ta(r)koo 
ta(r) kee 


tooka(r) 


tookaw 
tookoo 
tookee. 
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turka(r) 
turkaw 
turkoo 
turkee 


Phrases and sentences are developed 
in the same way. “Come to me” is pro- 
nounced as if it were a word of three 
syllables, the primary accent on “me.” 
If before a child is ready for the sen- 
tence the preparatory drill-work leading 
up to it is given, he repeats “come to me” 
with more ease and fluency than if he 
had acquired it by the usual methods. 
When given this way you are enabled to 
preserve the characteristic quality of the 
speech of hearing people. 
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In working up words, phrases, and 
sentences, four things are to be consid- 
ered: quality of tone, position of ele- 
ments, movement, and accent, which is 
produced both by movement and intensity 
of tone. Combinations should be devel- 
oped in reference to tone, positions, and 
movements first and then accent. 

The following are the number of stages 
into which this system has been divided. 

It is impossible to arrange these drills 
in the exact way in which they are devel- 
oped, as their application varies. A slav- 
ish use of these drills would defeat their 
very purpose—naturalness. 


(To be continued) 


HOW A MOTHER TAUGHT HERSELF HOW TO TRAIN 
HER DEAF CHILD 


BY BERTHA L. BARTLETT 


(Continued from October) 


| SPITE of all my work on the piano, 
when Winnifred’s hearing was tested 
in 1916 the surgeon said, doubtfully, he 
thought she had heard the highest pitched 
tuning-fork. In the case of a deaf child 
it is so hard to convince people, even 
physicians, that the child may have some 
hearing. I took her on my lap and started 
the story of the Three Bears, and every 
time I reached tiny bear’s tale of woe 
Winnifred squealed, too. Still the sur- 
geon gave no encouragement of further 
development. 

Up to that time I had used a black- 
board, and cardboard, paper pads, small 
note-books that were soon filled with ele- 
ments and syllables for drill and then de- 
stroyed. One article in THe Voura RE- 
view spoke of a diary or daily journal. 
I did not hope to attempt anything so 
elaborate or formal. But I bought a large 
note-book and in March, 1917, we began 
to keep work in that. At first we wrote 
just simple statements ; later all sorts of 
work appeared in those books (four large 
ones are full), though for variety and 
convenience we used our blackboard and 

ds for the greater part of our work. 

he poor March calendar drawn in the 


back of the book, and filled in daily, is 
now a wreck. December of the same 
year (1917) in another book is worse— 
loved to pieces. Each day we filled in 
the proper space with the date, state of 
weather, drawing a sun, clouds, snow, or 
umbrella and rain, as necessary; and a 
tiny little thumb-nail sketch of a trolley- 
car, train, snow-shovel, elephant (trip to 
Barnum’s) marked the special feature of 
that day. I am not an artist, but Winni- 
fred accepts my efforts. 

Our page for our “diary” I dated very 
carefully, year, month, and day. In a 
month’s time Winnifred began to notice 
dates in various places. She saw me 
date checks, saw the clerks in the stores 
date sales slips, saw me date letters, no- 
ticed dates on newspapers and magazines, 
and by the end of the month she could 
say the name of that month. She never 
forgets the order of the months. We 
have built our calendar, and she knows 
when to look for the new year. I see 
one page dated February 20, 1917 (evi- 
dently the diary began before the calen- 
dar), and these, statements: “This is 
Tuesday. It is cloudy. Mother is mak- 
ing bread. Winnifred cut some paper 
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dolls. Baby is asleep. Winnifred is a 
good girl. The sun came out.” These 
were written a few at a time, or one at 
a time, whenever the idea developed. 

On February 24, 1917, I see the ques- 
tions, “How tall are you?” “How old are 
you ?” “How old is Jack?” We measure 
the children regularly, so Winnifred real- 
izes about how much she grows each 
month and each year. A new picture of 
a giant the other day called forth, “A man 
big, one hundred, big, big man,” with a 
splendid expression of awe in face and 
voice. 

Then I see pages and pages of at- 
tempted drill on snow. Our first word 
with double consonants—no, no, s-no, 
s-no, sno, snow, and still she said sanow. 
We got there ultimately, but I dropped 
the word, almost hated the sight of it, 
and so did she, before she conquered. 

On March 8, 1917, “ring” had evi- 
dently degenerated into “rung,” and i 
drilled on ing, ang, ung, ring, rang, rung, 
and I showed her what “a ring” and what 
“a rung” were. I see that we tried to 
drill on “kitty.” 

“Kitty” had all sorts of mix-ups im- 
aginable, except when she said the word 
slowly: “kiky, titty, itty, ikky,” and there 
may have been some trouble with short i, 
for I see “is, it, in, kis, kit, kin” in a list. 

March 10, 1917, has a trolley-car, and 
the “diary” page tells of a trip to the 
Plainfield ten-cent store. “Winnifred has 
a doll, a pocket-book, a little table, and 
four little chairs. Baby is asleep. Winni- 
fred had some cocoa. Daddy is not 
home.” 

All of the Sundays were marked 
“Daddy,” and the diary page states 
“Daddy is home. It is Sunday”; later, 
“Today Daddy is home.” Regular 
church-going has been out of the ques- 
tion for a little family such as mine for 
some years. Our choir boy is the only 
regular attendant. Another year a little 
church will mark Sunday. 

On March 12 I see a phonetic drill on 
i-e, “shine, pine, mine, thine, vine, fine, 
line, nine, tine, dine”; and as list, 
“kite, site, mite, bite,” and I have drawn 
attention to o-e in “home” as well as 
writing “Jack is home,” “Winnifred is 
home,” “Mother is home,” “Daddy is not 
home.” The sounds a-e, i-e, o-e were 


developed sufficiently easily, using Dr. 
Yale’s book as a guide and what hearing 
Winnifred may have had; w-e is still un- 
satisfactory, but improving. 

On March 13 “Mother, Winnifred, and 
Baby went downtown. Mother bought 
some needles and thread. 
making a dress for Winnifred. Jack is 
throwing snow-balls.” 

On March 17 I must have been work- 
ing on “has” and “had,” for I find: “It 
is raining,” “The dog has a tail,” “The 
kitty has a tail,” “Winnifred has two 
books,” “Baby has one book,” “There is 
no moon,” “I see a star,” “Daddy came 
home.” 

So our “diary” recorded little happen- 
ings, using forms of speech in which we 
were interested. 

After drilling on “star,” our second 
double consonant, I found need of more 
study or greater interest somehow. 
“Star” did come easily, but in general 
Winnifred had no use for words with 
double consonants. She just would not 
see them. For star I see ar, tar, s c 
s—t, st, s tar, s—tar, star. On the 
same page there is drill on ai in rain, 
words in a list: a-e, ai, rain, pain, vain, 
main ; a-e, ai, rail, pail, sail, tail. 

There is drill on + (ks). I believe 
Winnifred was interested in “six” then. 

There are splendid lists of words for 
phonetic drill in The Plan of Work of 
Progressive Road to Reading (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.). 

I studied “Greene’s Manual of Articu- 
lation Teaching” over again, re-read parts 
of “Speech and Speech-Teaching,” by 
A. J. Story, and decided to let articula- 
tion teaching rest a while and take up 
things I knew more about. I could not 
make the double-consonant work interest- 
ing, and I knew I could take up number 
work and possibly a little reading as 
taught to hearing children. I had taught 
in the public schools in New York City, 
and among other things I had taken up 
post-graduate work in calculus, so that I 
felt that I knew number anyway, and I 
decided to see what I could do in teach- 
ing reading. 

My search for a primer that suited me 
was a pretty long one. Winnifred could 
read our “diary” (script). Some had no 
story interest. The newer “progressive 
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story” type of reader I was afraid would 
lead to very poor construction in her 
speech, for as some of the writers of 
progressive primers go on with their 
work they are so intent upon phrase drill- 
ing and repetition that both story and 
language suffer. In fact, several years 
of that type of basal primer or reader is 
reflected sadly in composition work. I 
do not condemn all, but I am still look- 
ing out for one that suits me. One book 
began, “The hen can run.” I tried “hen 
can run” in front of a mirror and gave 
that up. Some books had half to three- 
quarters of a page of drill matter, with 
the rhyme or story sandwiched insignifi- 
cantly between. Those with fine pictures 
seemed to have miserable sentences called 
a story. I wanted stories such as Miss 
McKeen’s “Stories in Prose and Rhyme,” 
but in primer form—a preparation for 
her book and for “The Raindrop.” Out 
of 25 primers I found a few that I 
thought would serve my purpose. The 
Elson-Runkel primer seemed to be the 
best. It was just right. The simple lan- 
guage and attractive illustrations made 
the work easy, happy work. The intro- 
duction stated that real stories, rich in 
dramatic action, had been chosen—stories 
which have a plot, a series of incidents, 
and an outcome; hence the child gets 
somewhere. It is true. 

In each case I told the story until I was 
sure Winnifred knew it, and developed 
words and phrases, just as I would have 
with a little foreigner, acting them when 
necessary. I see in my note-book (April 
3) drill on cat, kitten, kittens. The first 
story was “The Cat’s Dinner.” After 
using “kitty,”” Winnifred was not inclined 
to accept “cat” or “kitten.” We told the 
story of the Three Little Kittens: “Three 
little kittens lost their mittens,” and when 
I showed her “kittens” in both books she 
was satisfied. There was nothing more 
to do but to go ahead and read. “See the 
cat. See the kittens. Come, cat, come. 
Come, kittens, come.” 

The next page, again fully illustrated, 
begins something like this (the first pages 
are worn to shreds, so I reproduce part, 
not all, from memory): “The cat saw a 
bird. The kittens saw it, too. The bird 
Saw the cat. It saw the kittens, too. The 
bird flew away.” 


On April 4 I have a page in my note- 
book filled with “bird, cat, a bird, the 
cat, saw, come, kittens, the bird, a cat,” 
etc., for drill purposes. We put each 
word on a card and played our matching 
games. 

On the next page I have such state- 
ments as these, using our toy animals: 
“Mother saw a cat. Winnifred saw a cat, 
too. Harriet saw a bird. The cat saw 
Jack. The cat saw Winnifred, too,” etc., 
until we have “The cat saw a bird,” as 
in our primer. On April 5 the diary page 
is filled with similar sentences, working 
up to “The kittens saw it, too.” Evi- 
dently there was trouble with “kittens,” 
for I see “ten, tens, kittens.” (About 
six months later I must have exaggerated 
the sz sound, for we had “kittenis,” and 
I could not stop it that day, so we dropped 
the story for six weeks. When we took 
it up again the pronunciation was cor- 
rect.) 

Another “diary” page illustrated “The 
cat had three kittens,” and an illustration 
of a single bird flying, “The bird flies” ; 
several birds flying, “Birds fly” and “The 
birds flew away.” We talked out all 
these things before putting them on 
paper. 

I saw plenty of garages in our neigh- 
borhood, but no old-fashioned barns. 
The next page begins, “The cat went to 
the barn.” So we took the trolley to 
Plainfield and saw a huge barn with a 
horse most conveniently looking out of 
the window. What could have been more 
attractive? As soon as we got home I 
drew a barn with a window in the right 
spot, with Mr. Horse gazing out. We 
labelled the barn. Then we discovered 
that the first garage in back of us is just 
an old barn. “Went” had occurred in 
our diary nearly every day, so the com- 
bination of the trip, the diary, the pic- 
ture, and a trip to that barn in back of 
us gave us: “Harriet went to the barn. 
Winnifred went, too. We went to the 


- barn,” and then the primer’s “The cat 


went to the barn. The kittens went, 
too,” and the rest of the story in similar 
fashion. 

Infinitesimal detail? No more than we 
have to use with a little foreigner. It 
gave me great happiness to have my five- 
and-a-half year old deaf child reading. 
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None of the hearing children around us 
of that age had been trained to read. 

In that way, little by little, we took the 
first three stories. ‘Then we skipped to 
the middle of the book, for some pictures 
of pigs fascinated Winnifred, and she 
had to see them each day before closing 
the book. Before beginning the pig 
story, we took from the Nursery Rhymes 
“This little pig went to market.” I see 
(April 20) on our diary page, “Today we 
went for a walk. We went to market. 
Winnifred, Harriet, and Mother went to 
market.” And I had taken great pains 
to say “market,” “market,” “market.” 
“This is the market,” when we were in 
the shop. When we came to “roast 
beef”—“beef” was such an easy word to 
say and remember—Winnifred became 
interested in the names of the various 
meats that appeared on our table and re- 
members them fairly well. 

I said the rhyme with the little fingers 
over and over, day after day. We also 
put the rhyme in our book. I see several 
pages at intervals filled with drill words: 
“pig, this, little, went to market,” etc. I 
see a drill on short i: “pig, fig, nig, mig, 
sig, tig.” 

On April 23 I see a-e, ai, ay; s t, 
s—t, st, tay, day, way, tay, stay, stayed, 
star, star, stay, stay. 

In spite of saying “star” correctly I 
had trouble with “stayed.” That time, 
however, I did not tire her as I had with 
“snow”. She says the word nicely now. 

Finally Winnifred read the rhyme. 
And she had learned it by heart. I would 
write the first word and then wait for 
her to tell me successive words before 
writing them. I wrote out the rhyme on 
a large sheet of cardboard, with crayon, 
and put it on the wall, so that she could 
read it each day by herself. Gradually 
the reading became more distinct, she 
gained in speed, and some time later, 
after we had taken up several rhymes, she 
did not chop off each word, but kept up her 
breath and voice just as a hearing child. 
Then I had to guard against this: “This 
alittle pig.” “Jack and aJill.” It is possi- 
ble that my own efforts at very distinct 
pronunciation led to that. I managed to 
show her the error and the right way. 

Jack and Jill claimed her attention 


next. I could not find a small illustra- 
tion in anything I cared to cut up, so sent 


money for Colgate’s samples and Mother . 


Goose booklets, an advertisement that ran 
for months. The covers of some of the 
books (I’ve found better since) and the 
printed matter were cut to fit our “diary” 
as we needed them. I cut up inexpensive 
nursery rhyme books also. These rhymes 
and the primer gave Winnifred an in- 
centive to.master double consonants. She 
worked over “Spot,” the name of a cat, 
by herself until she said it just right. 
She knew when she had gained the right 
pronunciation. After she mastered “spot” 
it was easy to say “spoon.” 

These rhymes are repeated at intervals 
in script through the books, as well as the 
phonetic drill and word drill. A child 
loves to see things done, and the re-writ- 
ing holds her attention. We have Steven- 
son’s “The rain is raining all around” 
and “Rain, rain, go away”; “Three little 
kittens lost their mittens”; “There was 
an old woman who lived in a shoe” 
(Winnifred disliked that rhyme, so we 
gave it up) ; “Little Miss Muffett” ; “Little 
Jack Horner” ; “Dickery, dickery, dock”; 
“Hey, diddle, diddle.” None absolute 
perfection, but good enough, considering 
difficulties in getting time for work. 

We are working on “Little Bo-Peep,” 
and Winnifred has asked for “Little Boy 
Blue” next. 

All these we acted out, and we drilled 


on separate words and on phrases, using — 


cards, matching words, drawing cards 
from a basket, and telling the word or 
phrase—in fact, using any device to hold 
interest. All that time, I said the rhyme 
over and over, daily, for lip-reading. 
Finally, Winnifred was ready to read the 
whole rhyme. : 


(To be continued) 


If we are going to succeed in our valu- 
ation of human individuals, and are go- 
ing to succeed early enough during the 
educational period, we have got to learn 
how to be able to tell what sort of ma- 
terial a person is made of before we 
crowd them with tasks that they are ill 
fitted to perform.—W. W. Warre, M.D. 
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BETTY THINKS 
BY ELFRIEDA M. SYLVESTER 


AM a little girl and I have a mother and father but no other children. We 
live in a nice big house and I am very happy, except sometimes when | 


remember that I am not like other little girls. I 
do not know what is the matter, but it has some- 
thing to do with my ears. And I cannot talk. 
Sometimes when I ask Mother to explain, she 
begins to cry and hugs me up close to her until 
the tears are gone. And then she laughs and 
plays with me and I forget all about it for a 
while. My puppy and my kitten cannot talk 
either. 

I can’t understand why I am different, and 
I don’t like it much either. 

* * * * 

My mother and I went to a party today. 
There were a great many children there. They 
all had good ears. We played a great many 
games and I won a prize. A woman was ex- 
plaining to me how to play the game. I watched 
her lips because my mother and father tell me 
always to look at people’s lips and maybe I can 


understand what they say. I kept one eye on her 
and one on the little girl who had a big bag’ of 
peanuts. 

She threw them before my woman finished, 
so I left her standing there talking and pitched 
right in. I got the most and a prize. I like 
parties. 

* * * 

Whenever my father takes me anywhere he 
always takes a pad and pencil with him too. He 
makes marks like the ones you see in books and 
then points to things. 1 didn’t like it at first, but 
now that I know what it means I don’t mind. 
Everything has a mark and I am trying to re- 
member some of them. ‘Today we went to a 
circus. It was great. We saw lots of animals 
and father copied their marks for me. This 
morning I have been writing them in a book. I 


remembered one that my father forgot. It _ 
was DANGER. My mother laughed when 


I wrote it and shook her head, but I showed 
her the picture and she had to admit I was 
right. 

I learned my own mark today too. It 
is BETTY. 


* * 
I am as big as the little girl next door. 


She goes to school, but my mother will not 
let me go because I am different. I should 
like to go to school. We went a long dis- ~ 


DANGER 
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tance one day on the train, and visited a school where all the children are 
different from other children. Some of them can talk a little and a woman 
‘wom asked me to stay and learn too. I should like to 
on talk. But I decided not to stay because I do not 
ie like their dresses. The children that go to that 
= school wear colored dresses and mother lets me 
LP wear white ones. Anyway I don’t want to leave 
my mother and father. 

es, 3 I was naughty today—at least mother says I 
= x was, though I don’t see why. I was copying marks 
\ that go with pictures, from a little picture book I 
have, when I discovered something very interesting 
on the front page. There were pictures of hands 
in all sorts of positions and under each one was its 
; mark. I was tired of writing them, so I thought it 
would be nice to make them with my fingers. I was 
very busy learning them and did not notice mother watching me. All of a 
sudden she took the book away from me, tore out the page and threw it into 
the fire. Then she scolded me and told me never to do that again, and I cried 

a little and was sorry the page was gone. 
My mother told my father when he came home in the evening and they talked 


a long time and then wrote a letter. I wonder why. 


\ 


A new woman came today, one I had never seen 
before. She had the letter mother wrote in her bag. 
Mother was glad to see her. They talked and talked 
and she played with me. When she went away mother 
wrote her mark for me. It is TEACHER. 

* * * 

TEACHER came again today before dinner and 
stayed until supper. I am quite tired. She made me 
do funny things and nice things. Once I had to hold 
a mirror in front of my face and stick out my tongue 
and wiggle it and do all sorts of silly things. It made 
my throat ache. I was getting awfully tired and disgusted and was just ready 
to throw down the mirror and break it all to pieces when TEACHER jumped 
up and threw a ball at me, and I forgot that I was cross and tired and began 
to laugh. 

After that we blew out candles, although it wasn’t my birthday. And then 
I had to feel of the piano while she played. After that I 
watched her say “shoe” and “ball” and “baby” and I pointed 
to them. At first I was mixed up, but I got on to it after awhile. 
I don’t know what this all means and it seems very silly to me. 

* * * * 

My mother told me something lovely today. I asked her 

why TEACHER came and why she made me do silly and nice 


was delighted of course. I shall be able to talk some day and 
won't be different any more, except my ears. Maybe she can 
fix them too. 


* * * * 

I am very proud of myself. TEACHER taught me to 
say “ar” and “oo” and I can write them and a few other noises. 
That is all I can say. We played hide and seek today. 


things. My mother says she is going to teach me to talk. I: 
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TEACHER hid and I could not find her, so I talked “ar-oo,” “‘ar-oo,” “ar-o0o” 
.until she came out. I think it must be her name. 


Every day ‘“Ar-oo” comes to teach me to 
talk. I can say “cow, mouse, baby, white, We 
yellow, arm, thumb, hot, cold, one, two,” and V_£ 
that’s all. We had company for dinner today. - 
I talked. I was polite and did not point at 
things or make signs. I talked. I asked for “* oe 
“cow” because I cannot say “meat,” and for ‘s&s a 
“white,” which is potato, of course. Mother 
passed me the sugar, but I looked hard at the 
potato dish and said, “hot white.” When I 
wanted a glass of milk I said “white cow,” and 
I said “yellow” for butter. So I got along very 
nicely. The people all looked pleased and 
laughed a lot. We had a good time. I like to 
talk. 
* * 

A letter came from “Ar-oo” today. It said she is sick and cannot come 
to teach me. I wrote a letter to her and said: 

“Ar-oo, come up Betty home ; Betty kiss Ar-oo.” 

“Berry B.” 
It is my first letter. 


SuNDAY. 


This is Sunday. I can say “Sunday.” My father and mother and I went 
to church. I watched the minister’s lips and he said “come.” So I turned to 
mother and said, “I can ears ‘come.’” Everybody turned around and looked at me, 
and I was ashamed and hid my face on mother’s shoulder. 


‘THURSDAY. 


I can say “Thursday.” Ar-oo came today. I learned three new words. 
Ar-oo has another name. It is Miss Smith. When we were studying this morning, 
I told her that I did not like to be deaf and have to work so hard to learn to 
talk. And I said that I was unhappy because I am different. What do you 
think she told me? She said that when I was a little baby, my ears were good 
and I could hear just-like other little girls. Of course, I couldn’t talk for I was 
too little, but I could hear. Then I was very 
sick and after that I was deaf. But when I was 
a little baby I could hear. I hugged and kissed 
her and said, “I am happy:” Isn't it nice that 
when I was a little baby I could hear? 


Monpay. 


Last week I was sick, so Miss Smith could 
not come. I was disappointed. Today I wrote to 
her. Here is my letter: 

“Miss Smith, walk fast; come up. I was sick 
in the bed. I am sick in the chair now. 

“I love you, good-bye.” 


“Berry.” 


Father brought me a typewriter today. I like to write on it, but I forget 
capital letters and periods, and that makes it look funny. My father says it 
will teach me to be careful. 
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WEDNESDAY. 


After I got well, Miss Smith came again. One day we had a party and six, 


little girls came. I talked everything. My mother motioned to me several times 


and I was afraid the people would see and 
know that I am different. So I called her out 
to the kitchen and told her not to make signs to 
me, but to talk so that the people would not know. 
I have two playmates who come in every day, 
Mother doesn’t let us make signs to each other, 
so I should think she would remember, especially 
when we have company. 


SUNDAY. 


This has been a hard day. I have had two 
very trying experiences, but I came out ahead, 


In my class in Sunday School 


\y so it is all right. 
the girls each read a verse in turn. ‘They pass me 


by because they know I am different. 


that I can talk I do not like it. 


Today I watched my chance and when the little girl at my right finished I 
hurried up and read the next verse before the little girl at my left could begin. My 


teacher looked surprised and somewhat 
pleased and after that they always gave 
me my turn. 

The second experience was worse 
though. Some of the children have pieces 
to speak on Children’s Day. They each 
had a little slip of paper with something 
written on it. They didn’t give me any. 
While they were practising after Sunday 
School, I went to mother and asked her 
to let me speak too, but she said “no,” 
and wouldn’t even let me try. So then I 
got real indignant and determined i 
would do it. When they were almost 
through, I walked up on the platform, 
made a bow, said my little prayer: “I 
love God. I want to be good. Amen,” 
and then I couldn’t think of anything 
more, so I made another bow and got 
down. 


Mother had tears in her eyes, and I was afraid I had done something dread- 


ful, but a woman came and handed me a slip and patted me on the head and told 


mother that of course I must take part. So that’s 
settled. I am quite tired tonight. 


TUESDAY. 


When I went to the grocery today to get 
something for mother, I happened to think that I 
could talk it instead of giving the note which 
mother had written to the grocer. On the way 
I stopped and learned it. It was not hard. When 
I reached the store, the groceryman said, “Hello!” 
as usual, and held out his hand for the note. But 
I kept tight hold of it in my pocket and began, 
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_ tising for a funeral and I must sit down and be very quiet. 


cards that my teacher brought me—the kind grown-up people 
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“I want one pound dried beef and”— here I forgot and had to peek— “and one 
pint milk.” You should have seen that grocer’s face! He asked me if I wasn't 
deaf any more, and how I learned to talk, and all sorts of questions. He just 
couldn’t believe that I can talk so well. Everybody is surprised. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Today I was very naughty again. At least, I think I must have been. Anyway, 
it was very unpleasant. The minister and his wife came to our house. They talked 
to mother for a while and then she began to play the piano, ! 
started to dance and was having a lovely time, until mother 
saw me. She looked perfectly horrified and told me that the 
minister didn’t like dancing, and anyway that they were prac- 


I was sorry to annoy the minister. He seems to be easily an- 
noyed. After awhile I thought I would show him some of my 
lessons, so that he could see for himself that I am a good girl 
and don’t mean to be bad. I went upstairs and got my 


play with. We have our number lesson with them sometimes. 
These I carried downstairs, and standing in the doorway, 
between the curtains, where he would be sure to see me, | started to shuffle. I can 
shuffle nicely. Maybe the snap of the cards frightened him. Anyway mother came 
toward me with such a look on her face that I fled to 
the kitchen, quite sure I was disgraced for life. Mother 
told me to stay there, and I did until they went away. 
Then mother explained to me that he doesn’t like cards = 
either! She didn’t say why. <— 
I was sorry to cause so much trouble, but I didn’t a 
know about ministers. 
In the evening my mother told my father about it. I 
saw her. He just laughed and laughed, so I guess it a 
wasn’t so dreadful after all. ' 


Fripay, June 15th. 


Almost always I forget that I am deaf, but this 
morning my teacher and I studied very hard and I got 
tired and cross and said, “I don’t like deaf.” So she 
told me about a little girl who was blind and deaf, and 
she said she learned to talk and read the lips and that she 
» was always happy and good and studied hard. She said 
that I should be glad I am not blind or crippled or sick. 
Then I was very much ashamed of myself. I must re- 


member to be thankful. 
This afternoon she went away. I shall not study for two months because it is 


vacation. She will come back in Sep- 
tember and then I shall learn to talk 
some more. 

I went to the station with her. We 
talked to each other through the car win- 
dow, and when I waved my hand to her 
and said “Good-bye; come back soon,” 
nobody knew that I am different. I 
felt quite the same as other children. So 
I am very happy. 

I came home all alone. 
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Caprain A. M. BENEDICT, Menpicat. Corps, U. S. Army 


In civil life Dr. Benedict practised his profession, edited the Buffalo Medical Journal, 
contributed scholarly articles to other medical journals, and then found recreation in solving 
some of the problems of phonetics. Following are some of his interesting contributions to 
Tue Voira Review: “English Spelling” (December, 1915) ; “Notes on tHe Sequence of Ele- 
mentary Sounds in English” (October, 1916) ; “Vowel Pronunciation in English” (December, 


1916) ; “Vowel Incidence in English: With Reference to the Difference between Theoretic. 


and Actual Pronunciation” (March, 1917) ; “Speech with Reference to Delicacy of Auditory 
Sensations” (September, 1917); “Pronunciation of TH in English” (December, 1917), 
“Southern Dialect—Pronunciation” (July, 1918). 
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LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 
(NITCHIE METHOD) 


BY JULIET D. CLARK AND JANE B. WALKER 


(Continued from October) 


LESSON XXX 
STORY 30 
A Hopeless Case 


A certain Philadelphia man was or- 
dered to travel for his health. He went 
to England, and, after tiring of London, 
decided to take a driving tour through 
_ the interior of England. Just then he 
fell in with a hearty, good-natured Eng- 
lishman, and they soon became such 
friends that the American invited him to 
go along on a coaching trip. 

The son of John Bull accepted, and 
during the days that followed each jok- 
ingly improved every occasion to laud 
his own country and express his contempt 
for the other. One evening, as they were 
driving along a dusty road, the American 
pulled the horses up suddenly and read a 
sign—“To Manchester, 20 miles’—and 
underneath were the words, “If you can- 
not read this sign, apply for information 
at the blacksmith shop.” 

“Well, I’ll be darned,” said the Amer- 
ican, “if that isn’t the most ridiculous 
sign I ever saw.” 

“Why, old man,” replied the English- 
man, “that sign is all right, isn’t it? I 
don’t see anything the matter.” 

“You don’t? Well, then, you just sleep 
over it and see what you think in the 
morning.” 

The next morning the Englishman 
came down beaming. 

“T say, old man,” he said, wisely, “that 
was a funny sign to put up, for don’t you 
see the blacksmith might not be in after 
all, you know.” 


Homophenous Words 
Four words in a group: 


aid, ate, eight, hate ~ 
beak, meek, peak, peek 
bump, mum, pump, pup 
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cab, camp, cap, gap 

choose, chews, juice, shoes 
dame, name, tame, tape 
ground, crowd, crown, crowned 
him, hip, hymn, imp 


Consonant Exercises 


bit, fit, wit; fit, wit, rid; wit, rid, sit; 
rid, sit, shin; sit, shin, thin ; shin, thin, lit; 
thin, lit, tin; lit, tin, yin; tin, yin, kin. 


hip, if, is; if, is, itch; is, itch, kith; itch, 
kith, ill; kith, ill, it; ill, it, ink. 


boot, food, wooed; food, wooed, rued; 
wooed, rued, sued; rued, sued, shoot; 
sued, shoot, thew; shoot, thew, loot; 
thew, loot, toot ; loot, toot, you ; toot, you, 
coot. 


hoop, hoof, ooze; hoof, ooze, douche; 
ooze, douche, tooth; douche, tooth, tool; 
tooth, tool, toot; tool, toot, duke. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. When have you seen him before? 

2. When has this ever happened be- 
fore? 

3. When had they intended to move? 

4. When am I to see you again? 

5. When is she going to be married? 

6, When are you going to have lunch? 

7. When was the train due? 

8. When were you abroad? 

g. When will they start for the farm? 

10. When would you prefer to take 
your vacation ? 

11. “When shall we three meet again ?” 

12. When should they reach the other 
side? 

13. When do you expect to hear from 
your family? 

14. When does this boat reach New 
York? 

15. When did you visit Washington? 

16. When may I have my new dress? 

17. When might we expect to hear 
from you? 
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18. When can I talk the matter over 
with you? 

19. When could you report at the 
office ? 

20. When must these letters be mailed ? 

21. When ought they to reach Phila- 
delphia ? 


LESSON XXXI 
STORY 31 


The Resourcefulness of an Assistant 
Secretary 


When Theodore Roosevelt was Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, during prepa- 
rations for the Spanish-American War, 
the Government was buying a number of 
yachts to be converted into torpedo-boats, 
dispatch-boats, scouts, etc. Considerable 
intimacy existed between the family of 
Roosevelt and that of a certain naval offi- 
cer in the department. The wife of this 
officer fancied she would like to have one 
of these beautiful little boats bear her 
name. Now, there is a prejudice in the 
navy against giving a woman’s name to a 
war vessel of any type—it is considered 
unlucky. But the officer, who found it 
easier to face official prejudice than to 
resist the importunities of his better half, 
made the request to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
hesitated. 

“It won’t do,” he said. “I'd like to 
gratify your wife, but a woman’s name 
won't do.” 

Then a thought occurred to him and 
he relented. 

“T’'ll fix it. Tell your wife it will be 
all right.” 

Next day the boat was named The 
Vixen. 


Homophenous Words 


Four words in a group: 


plant, bland, plaid, plan 

raise, race, rays, raze 

rank, rack, rag, rang 

scene, seat, seed, seen 

spine, smite, spied, spite 

staid, stain, stained, state 
straight, strained, strait, strayed 
truck, drug, drunk, trunk 

wait, wade, wane, weight 


Double Consonant Exercises 


The object of the following exercises 
is drill in observing the use or omission 
of certain more difficult consonants when 
combined with other consonants. In the 
first exercises, for example, the student 


watches for the use or omission of r . 


(puckered-corners ) in the couplets “three, 
thee,” etc. First, simply watch for the 
r, and tell your assistant whether you see 
it in the first or second word. Second, 
repeat the couplets after your assistant. 
In reviewing these exercises have them 
given in triplets; for example, “thee, 
three, thee;” “three, thee, thee;” “thee, 
three, three,” etc. The student should 
repeat them. 


To watch for r: 


three, thee; thray, they; thrash, than; 
thrill, thill; thrum, thumb; thrive, thy; 
through, thew ; thraw, thaw. 


free, fee; fray, fay; frank, fag; frill, fill; 
front, fun ; fry, fie ; fruit, food ; fraw, faw. 


bree, bee ; bray, bay ; brat, bat ; prick, pick; 
brung, bug; pry, pie; brew, boo; brook, 
book ; braw, paw. 


shree, she; shray, shay; shrank, shank; 
shrimp, ship; shrug, shuck ; shrine, shy; 
shrew, shoe; shraw, shaw. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Who have the highest scores? 

2. Who has the advantage? 

3. Who had the best examination 
paper? 

4. Who am I? 

5. Who is the man with the black 
moustache ? 

6. Who are those people at the next 
table ? 

7. Who was she before she was 
married ? 

8. Who were the chief speakers of the 
evening? 

g. Who will help me wash the dishes? 

10. Who would have recognized her? 

11. Who shall be called upon first? 

12. Who should make the most money? 

13. Who do. the most satisfactory 
work? 

14. Who does the chores around the 
camp? 
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15. Who did that beautiful war poster? 

16. Who may have this bunch of flow- 
ers? 

17. Who might be expected on the 
evening boat? 

18. Who can answer that question? 

19. Who could be here tomorrow at 
five ? 

20. Who must go for the mail ? 

21. Who ought to make the bed? 


LESSON XXXII 
STORY 32 
One Way Out 


At one of the Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s speeches in Birmingham the hall 
“was so densely crowded with enthusiastic 
admirers that exit or entrance while he 
was talking was out of the ‘question. 
Suddenly, in the middle of an especially 
eloquent appeal, a sour-faced man arose 
in the front of the house and shook an 
accusing finger at the speaker. 

“What did Mr. Gladstone say in 1872?” 
demanded the disturber in stentorian 
tones. 

“Put him out! Put him out!” 
from all parts of the hall. 

“I repeat,” continued the sour-faced 
man, “what did——” 

Before he could get further he was be- 
ing kicked and jostled down the aisle and 
out into the street. 

A friend, meeting the ejected one next 
morning, said : “Well, they certainly gave 
it to you good an’ ’ard at the meetin’ last 
night, an’ wot’s more, you richly deserved 
it. But I say, Jock, just wot was it that 
Mr. Gladstone said in 1872?” 

“T really ’aven’t the slightest notion. I 
only know that I ’ad an orful toothache, 
an’ the only possible way to get out of 
that bloomin’ mob was to get thrown 
out.” 


came 


Homofhenous Words 


Five words in a group: 


beer, bier, mere, peer, pier 

bustle, muscle, mussel, muzzle, puzzle 
chewed, chute, June, jute, shoot 
crab, cram, cramp, grab, gramme 
dose, doze, toes, nose, knows 

duck, dug, tongue, tuck, tug 

earn, heard, herd, hurt, urn 
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Double Consonant Exercises 
To watch for 1: 


glee, key ; clay, gay ; clap, cap; click, kick ; 
club, cub ; glide, guy ; clue, coo ; claw, caw. 


flee, fee; flay, fay; flag, fag; fling, fig; 
flush, fudge ; fly, fie ; flew, foo; flaw, faw. 


plea, pea; play, pay; blank, bank; blink, 
big; plug, pug; ply, pie; blew, boo; plaw, 
paw. 


slee, see; slay, say; slag, sag; slick, sick; 
slung, sung; sly, sigh, slew, soo; slaw, 
saw. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Have you been to the theatre this 
week? 

2. Has he decided what to do? 

3. Had you ever thought of that be- 
fore? 

4. Am I in your way? 

5. Is she a relative of yours? 

6. Are you going to the dance this 
evening ? 

7. Was she badly injured in the auto- 
mobile accident ? 

8. Were you interested in that book 
you were reading? 

g. Will you do something for me? 

10. Would you like to go to the movies 
this evening? 

11. Shall I answer the door-bell? 

12. Should I answer that letter imme- 
diately ? 

13. Do you speak French? 

14. Does it make any difference to you? 

15. Did you hear that noise? 

16. May I be of any assistance? 

17. Might we call upon you for a con- 
tribution ? 

18. Can you get home by three o’clock ? 

19. Could you understand anything he 
said ? 

20. Must you go? 

21. Ought they to be here by this time? 


LESSON XXXII 


STORY 33 
The Philanthropic Merchant 


In a New York street a wagon loaded 
with lamp-globes collided with a truck 
and many of the globes were smashed. 


. 
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Considerable sympathy was felt for the 
driver as he gazed ruefully at the shat- 
tered fragments. A _benevolent-looking 
old gentleman eyed him compassionately. 

“My poor man,” he said, “I suppose 
you will have to make good this loss out 
of your own pocket ?” 

“Yep,” was the melancholy reply. 

“Well, well,” said the philanthropic old 
gentleman, “hold out your hat, here’s a 
quarter for you; and I dare say some of 
these other people will give you a helping 
hand, too.” 

The driver held out his hat and several 
persons hastened to drop coins in it. At 
last, when the contributions had ceased, 
he emptied the contents of his hat into 
his pocket. Then, pointing to the retreat- 
ing figure of the philanthropist who had 
started the collection, he observed : 

“Say, maybe he ain’t the wise guy! 
That’s me boss !” 


Homophenous Words 
Five words in a group: 


fad, fan, fat, van, vat 

guide, guyed, kind, kine, kite 
led, lead, lend, lent, let 

neat, knead, need, dean, deed 
rig, rick, ring, wring 

right, ride, rind, rite, write 
road, roan, rode, rote, rowed 


Double Consonant Exercises 


To watch for s: 


skee, key; scay, gay; scat, cat; skit, kit; 
scum, cup; sky, guy; scoo, coo; scaw, 
caw. 


spee, pea; spay, pay; spat, pat ; spit, pit; 
spunk, punk; spy, pie; spoo, poo; spaw. 
paw. 

swee, we ; sway, way ; Swag, whack ; swig, 
wig; swung, won; swine, why; swoo, 
WoO ; Swaw, waw. 


slee, lee; slay, lay; slag, lag; slick, lick; 
slug, luck ; sly, lie ; sloo, loo; slaw, law. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Haven’t I met you before? 
2. Hasn’t he any money? 
3. Hadn’t you planned to go out this 
evening ? 
+ Isn’t it too bad? 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 


6. Wasn’t it a beautiful day! 

7. Weren’t you glad to get home? 

8. Won’t you write me a letter once in 
a while? 

g. Wouldn’t you prefer to drive 
through the park? 

10. Shan’t I arrange the flowers? 

11. Shouldn’t we take an umbrella? 

12. Don’t you think she is pretty? 

13. Doesn’t she make you tired? 

14. Didn’t you hear what I said? 

15. Mayn’t I have another piece of pie? 

16. Mightn’t the explosion have been 
prevented ? 

17. Can’t you stay to dinner? 

18. Couldn’t they do anything for her? 

19. Mustn’t I tell what happened? 

20. Oughtn’t the children to go home 
before dark? 

(Concluded next month) 


PROPER DEVELOPMENT 


Education is something more than im- 
parting didactic instruction. Giving to 
the child the foundations of sound physi- 
cal and mental health, and helping him 
build for himself a strong physical house 
which will withstand wear and use is 


equally important; it is likewise a duty 


demanded of parents and school authori- 
ties. ‘The educator is vitally interested in 
the physical development and perfection 
of the school child. Definite knowledge 
of the physical condition and defects of 
school children is of value in determining 
and removing unhealthful influences and 
conditions in season; and when physical 
defects cannot be corrected, but must 
needs be carried along, the educator is 
better able to adapt mental instruction to 
physical handicaps as each individual 
child requires. Every manufacturer 
knows that, however perfect his organi- 
zation and its machinery, if material that 
goes into it is bad he turns out “seconds” ; 
and the manufacturer has the advantage 
of school people in that he can put his 
goods on the market and label them “sec- 
onds.” But they are not to his credit; it 
is not good business. No more is it to 
the credit of school people to work with 
poor material ; at least not to try to elimi- 
nate the maior physical defects in the raw 
material offered them.— R. 
Woopsury, M. D., in Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 
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WHAT RECONSTRUCTION WILL MEAN TO THE SOLDIER 
WHO HAS BECOME DEAFENED IN THE WAR 


BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


UST NOW the government is at work 
upon the problem of reconstruction 
among the war heroes. 

In that branch of reconstruction which 
has to do with making*the deafened sol- 
dier a useful, happy member of the hu- 
man family, in spite of his limitation, 
active work has already been undertaken 
at the Cape May Hospital, in New Jer- 
_ sey, and will be extended to other hos- 

pitals as soon as the need arises. 

' Just what does reconstruction mean to 
a youth suddenly confronted with deaf- 
ness and forced to live and work in spite 
of it? It may mean many things, aside 
from the inconvenience occasioned by 
being unable to communicate in the ordi- 
nary and accustomed way with one’s 
fellow-men. 

The problem of sudden total deafness 
is the one that will require the greatest 
thought from those who are undertaking 
the reconstruction work. 

Deafness has many aspects, and all 
sides must be well understood if the re- 
construction of the deafened soldier is to 
be successful. 

In the first place, when a boy who has 
always enjoyed perfect hearing awakens 
to a state of total deafness, he will ex- 
perience certain unusual and distressing 
physiological sensations that can to a 


certain degree be overcome, or at least. 


“lived around”; but he must have guid- 
ance and a perfect understanding on the 
part of those who have his welfare in 
their keeping. 

At first, while in the shelter of the hos- 
pital, he will miss the sound of the voices 
of those around him little, if at all; but 
the inability to hear his own voice when 
he speaks will bring with it an appalling 
sense of a baffled purpose. He will think 
that he may not have spoken, although 
he seems to remember having done so, 
and he may repeat over and over what 
he has said to confirm to his mind that 
he did speak. Or, again, he may feel that 
he has not spoken loud enough; that in 
order to make himself understood he 


must raise his voice. For this reason we 
have the totally deaf who habitually raise 
the voice above normal. 

A great part of the reconstruction 
work among the deaf will be the teaching 
of proper voice control. Then, too, the 
deafened soldier must keep a_ perfect 
articulation. 

After a time, when the voice is not 
heard, a tendency develops among adults 
who have become suddenly deaf, but who 
retain the memory of speech, to slur cer- 
tain sounds. This tendency must be 
guarded against if the pupil is to retain 
normal articulation. The correction of 
this slurring, or carelessness of speech, is 
a simple matter in some respects ; but the 
correction must be persisted in—and 
right here it is well to say that the family 
of the deafened soldier can assist if in- 
structed as to methods. 

After the soldier has awakened to the 
loss of the sound of his own voice and 
has regained his feet in a physical sense, 
he will experience the loss of balance. 
At first he may not be able to stand at 
all, but will fall. He may even fall out 
of his chair, if it happens to be unsteady 
or of the rocking variety. A normal 
sense of balance may never be his again, 
and he will probably always have to be 
on his guard to keep from falling, espe- 
cially if he is in the dark. 

This unsteadiness calls forth many 
comments from those who do not under- 
stand the cause, and a person so afflicted 
is often spoken of as “clumsy” and “awk- 
ward,” when in reality he is neither. 
Such a handicap is not a small one, and 
it is an enormous one when it rests upon 
a strong, vigorous, and naturally active 
man. 

Then there is the problem of under- 
standing conversation among family and 
friends, but which assumes a more vital 
and serious aspect when applied to the 
business world. ‘There is only one road 
for the totally deafened soldier here, that 
of lip-reading. 
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There will be a few fortunate ones to 
whom the ability to read the lips will 
come almost without effort, as if an extra 
sense had been born, out of the dire need 
of it. But with others, for many reasons, 
the acquiring of the art will only come 
after long and painstaking application. 

It is at this point of the reconstruction 
that the soldier’s heart will weaken; it is 
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at this hilly part of the road that others 
will have to show the boy the way. It is 
here that the soldier will have to learn 
the meaning of the different battles that 
Life calls upon some to fight ; but it is at 
this point that the true soldier can prove 
himself a soldier and, to those of us who 
understand the magnitude of his con- 
flict, a hero. 


SCHOOLS WHERE DEAF CHILDREN TALK AND TALK, AND 
WHERE NO USE IS MADE OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE 
OR THE FINGER ALPHABET 


3. MISS REDD’S SCHOOL 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL, 
LANSDOWNE, Pa., 
August 23, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


Your letter asking for information con- 
cerning the speech of my little deaf chil- 
dren has been received. Indeed, we make 
no use of signs in this home, and I am 
sure the pupils have not the slightest con- 
ception of what finger spelling is. They 
use what speech they have and are gain- 
ing more each day. We did not encour- 
age talking very much at first because 
two pupils knew absolutely nothing of 
speech, but had written work, while one 
had been well-nigh ruined by bad teach- 
ing. Thus the first step with the latter 
was to help her forget past instruction 
and to learn the new and better way. It 
has been no easy undertaking. For ex- 
ample, she always coughed for the k 
sounds and spit for p, groaned for m, 
and bit her tongue for th. If it had not 
been so sad, it would have been ludicrous. 
However, she is now getting the right 
ideas and we are more than pleased with 
the results. 

There is not a so-called “deaf-mute” 
in the school. Aside from limited speech, 
one would never suspect these children 
were deaf. They play just as other chil- 
dren play ; some have roller skates, some 
bicycles, kiddie cars, roller coaster, balls, 
hoops, jump-ropes, ring toss, and they 
build sand houses in the park. A large 
woodland is only two squares away, and 
the owner has invited them to take pos- 
session of it whenever they please, and 
such good times as they have. They play 


tag, drop the handkerchief, and _ their 
favorite game of late is playing store. 
One keeps the store; the others buy. 
They sell flowers, grass, leaves, handker- 
chiefs, ties, and have been known to re- 
move their shoes to place them on sale. 
One small boy actually sold his Ingersoll 
watch for 10 cents to a group of public- 
school boys who happened along, and 
caused me to lose some extra time in 
tracing its new owner in order to refund 
the 10 cents and get the watch. There is 
always a nurse with the children, but she 
said she thought the hearing boys were 
simply looking over “the store’ for fun 
and were not buying. 

The pupils are much {nterested in mili- 
tary drills. Even the five-year boy has 
his gun and takes daily drill work. 

Indoors the children play “old maid,” 
dominoes, ten pins, etc., and have various 
other toys, such as engines, automobiles, 
trains, etc. The two girls knit, sew, and 
dress dolls, and make baskets. 

I am also sending you the addresses of 
the parents, who have been about the 
place enough to really know what is go- 
ing on. I am sure if you should ask them 
to give you their opinion of the school 
they would not only respond, but be per- 
fectly candid in their reply. 

It is unfortunate that parents when 
satisfied that their child is in good hands 
drop all responsibility for the child’s 
progress during school life, and take little 
interest in learning how they can help the 
child to make use of the knowledge he 
has gained at school, and devote them- 
selves to society and motor cars. 

Sincerely yours, 
Craupia M. Repp. 
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THE DIARY OF A DEAF CHILD'S MOTHER 
A Prize Essay 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


(Continued from October) 


NOVEMBER 7. 
HERE is no doubt that Jack is be- 
ginning to read my lips. He can 
understand several words. He knows 
what I mean when I say “Come!” I 
began at first by just saying the word and 
holding out my arms. Of course, the ex- 


- tended arms conveyed the meaning with- 


out the word, but I always said the word, 
and one day I tried saying, “Come!” 
without making a motion, and he trotted 
across the room like a little lamb. I was 
happier than I have been since I learned 
he was deaf. Just one word, but it meant 
speech, human intercourse, life. I re- 
membered that the first sentence Helen 
Keller’s teacher spelled into her hand 
was, “I love Helen.” So I said to Jack, 
“T love you,” and hugged him. And 
when Margaret came in she said, “I love 
you,” and hugged him. 

His lip-reading vocabulary increased 
steadily from that beginning. I would 
say, “Come to mother,” and Margaret 
would say, “Come to sister.” I taught 
her to be sure and see that the light was 
on her face when she spoke to him, be- 
cause a deaf person cannot read the lips 
of one who stands with his back to the 
light. And I told her not to make a mo- 
tion or gesture to indicate her meaning. 

He has learned to understand “sister” 
and “mother” and “papa.” I say, 
“Where’s mother?” “Here’s mother!” 
and point to myself. ‘“Where’s papa?” 
“Where’s sister?” Each time I show him 
the person indicated. I hold him before 
the mirror and point to his own image, 
then turn his face to mine while I say 
“Jack,” then point to my own face in the 
glass and say, “mother.” I have done 
that so often that he knows the words 
even when the person they indicate is not 
in the room. When I say “Papa’s com- 
ing soon,” he laughs, and I am sure he 


’ knows what I mean. 
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All day long I am pointing things out to 
him and calling them by name—“apple,” 
“spoon,” “shoe,” “boy,” “baby,” “horse,” 
“automobile,” “water,” “window,” “tree,” 
“bird.” 

I was handicapped at first, because I 
did not know what words would be hard 
for him to understand and what would 
be easy. THe Voira Review helped me 
greatly at this point. I studied Miss 
Bruhn’s “Manual of Lip-Reading” and 
practised the syllables before a mirror. 
They were like an open sesame to a mine 
of wonderful knowledge that I can use 
to help Jack. As I said them over—fo- 


“mo-so; fa-fe-fo; so-sa-se—I began to 


realize that certain sounds are formed 
with a visible movement of the lips ; that 
certain vowels are wide open and easy 
to distinguish, and others are made with 
only a slight opening of the lips, which 
makes them look alike. I learned the lip 
positions for sh and th and wh, and real- 
ized, from watching my own mouth, that 
words beginning with those sounds would 
be easy to understand. I learned that 
m, b, and p look exactly alike, but that 
words containing these letters are gen- 
erally easy to lip-read. 

I found out that there is a teacher of 
lip-reading here in town and I went to 
see her. She has agreed to put me 
through the whole course in a short time, 
not to teach me to read the lips, but to 
teach me the theory of lip-reading and 
some of the principles. Oh, how one 
thing leads to another! 


NOVEMBER I5. 


We have decided that Jack has enough 
hearing to recognize a sharp noise a few 
feet from his ear. He turns instantly 
when I ring the dinner bell loudly about 
two feet away, and he can hear the motor 
horn from a distance of fifteen feet. 

I try to exercise his hearing in as many 
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ways as I can contrive. Today I took a 
pasteboard roll that came around a calen- 
dar and held it against his ear and spoke 
loudly into it. I am almost certain that 
he heard me, although, of course, he 
would feel my breath, anyhow. I keep 
the roll on the table all the time and try 
it every now and then, laughing as if it 
were a game, and he likes it. I believe 
that is an important item—to take the 
necessary steps for his development as 
part of a game. When I sing to him I 
put my lips close to his ear, and he lies 
quite still, as if listening. Margaret sings 
in his ear, too. She catches an idea in- 
stantly. I have seen her. put her head 
down near Jack and talk to him, holding 
his little hand against her throat. She 
is quite wonderful about helping him with 
the lip-reading. 

Robert feels differently. He is abso- 
lutely unreconciled, and cherishes a sense 
of shame that he tries to conceal from 
me. It is a terrible disappointment and 
cross for him to have a deaf son. He 
can’t get used to it. It gives him a feel- 
ing of alienation and strangeness. He 
will pick Jack up, caress him passionately 
for a few minutes, talk to him uncer- 
tainly, and then put him down abruptly 
and walk away. I wish he wouldn’t act 
so, for Jack feels it, and I don’t want him 
to have a hostile feeling for his father. 
I don’t dare say anything for fear of 
making it worse, and Robert thinks I 
don’t know. He is still hoping that the 
doctors will do something. He is not in- 
terested in my educational attempts. I 
tried to talk to him at first, in my early 
enthusiasm over lip-reading, but he was 
horrified. 

“Why in the world do you want to 
begin to treat him like a deaf child so 
soon? Good heavens, wait until we know 
something for sure!” 

“But, Robert, that’s just it. We can’t 
afford to wait. The little things I can 
do for him now will count up immeasura- 
bly by the time he is six years old and 
begins to talk!” 


“Six years old! You don’t think it 


will be that long before he talks?” 

“Of course it will be that long before 
he talks plainly, although, if I can possi- 
bly manage it, I am going to get a teacher 
for him or send him to school when he 
is four; but now, the job is mine.” 
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Robert began to pace the floor ner- 
vously. For the first time I realized how 
far I had traveled in my acceptance of 
Jack’s deafness and how that acceptance 
has developed my philosophy. Robert is 
bitter and protesting still. 

“Deaf and dumb,” he said, “deaf and 
dumb!” 

“Oh, no,” I cried eagerly. “They don’t 
say that any more. They don’t even use 
the word ‘dumb.’ They are teaching most 
of the deaf children to talk, these days. 
Robert,. go to one of the oral schools, 
won't you, and see?” 

He looked at me for a moment in silent 
agony and uncomprehension and went out 
of the house. It makes a barrier between 
us. I believe he really thinks I don’t care. 
I must just bide my time. Men have to 
be educated slowly. 

Thank heaven for the thousands of 
little things I do every day. They keep 
me from brooding. I am so close to Jack 
I almost see his thoughts, and his lack of 
speech does not separate him from me. 
But more than that, the little things I 
do for him—training his hearing, teach- 
ing him to read my lips, teaching him to 
notice color and form in the world about 
him—all help to lessen the pain of his 
deafness. I must help Robert to under- 
stand that and give him something to do 
for Jack. 

A new task added to my overflowing 
list of tasks. But thank God for an oc- 
cupied mind! 


NOVEMBER 25. 

Jack and I are both making great 
strides in lip-reading. He understands 
“I love you” so well now that if I say it 
to him when he is across the room he 
will run to me and put his arms around 
my neck. He undestands “Come,” and 
“No, no,” and “Go to sleep,” and “horse,” 
and “cow.” These last he learned when 
we went down to the farm for a day and 
I showed him the animals, and even set 
him up on Bill, the quiet, steady old 
horse. Jack isn’t a bit timid. He will go 
anywhere, investigate anything, accept 
any amusement that is proffered. After 
we came home I bought a iittle horse and 
cow at the ten-cent store and told him 
the names again. He can read either 
from my lips now, and when I say “Bring 
me the horse” or “Bring me the cow,” he 
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will do so, never mistaking one for the 
other. 

He has learned these words simply 
from constant repetition on my part. I 
have the habit now of talking to him a 
great deal about anything at all, and he 
watches my lips without having to be 
coaxed. I never talk baby talk, and I 
always speak as if he could hear, quite 
naturally, although a little more slowly, 
always making sure that the light comes 
from behind him and shines on my face. 

“Come to mother. Come and play. 
Let’s play with the little horse. Where’s 
the horse? Get the horse, Jack. Let’s 
go outdoors. Let’s take the horse out 
for a walk. Get your coat and let’s go. 
- Where’s Jack coat?” I say all of this 
naturally, seizing the moments when he 
looks into my face to see what I am go- 
ing to do next. I say, “Where’s the 
coat?” and then I take it down from its 
hook and say, “Here’s the coat! Here’s 
Jack’s little coat.” And then I put it on 
him and we go out. I don’t expect him 
to understand, but I want him to get 
used to watching me and to become ac- 
customed to language. I have a theory 
that if a deaf baby is talked to naturally 
and a great deal, he will learn much from 
lip-reading, just as an ordinary baby 
learns speech from listening to the talk 
of grown people. A hearing baby does 
not talk all at once, but only after months 
and months of listening to those around 
him. So I believe that months of watch- 
ing will help Jack at least to understand 
speech. 


DECEMBER I. 


Jack is learning the colors. He knows 
red, blue, and yellow. It was great fun 
for us both when he began to learn them. 
I started with skeins of worsted, two red 
ones.and two blue ones, in my big knitting 
bag. I put my hand in the bag and drew 
out a red skein. Jack laughed at the 
bright color. Then I held the bag open 
so that he could see inside, and put my 
hand in again, stirred the skeins around 
and again drew out the red one and held 
it up. Then I held the bag out to him, 
and he immediately put his hand in and 
drew out a red skein. I hugged him in 
my delight. I laid the skein in my lap, 
opened the bag, looked in carefully, and 


drew out the other red one, matching it 
with the one in my lap. Then I put one 
back, showed him the other one, and in- 
dicated that he was to find the mate. He 
did so without hesitation. I hugged him 
again. Then I put both skeins back in 
the bag and drew out a blue one. He 
put his hand in and pulled out a red one. 
I said, “No, no,” slowly and quietly, and 
put the red one back, taking out the blue 
one and matching it with the blue one in 
my lap. Then I put it into the bag again, 
and this time he understood and pulled 
out the blue one. 

We played this game of red and blue 
until he knew both colors thoroughly. I 
varied it in many ways. Sometimes I 
held both a red and a blue skein behind 
me, then drew forth one of them, indicat- 
ing that he was to find the mate in the 
bag. Later, to make this more difficult, I 
merely showed it to him, and then put it 
out of sight and let him find. the mate 
from memory. Then we took the red 
skein and went through the house, match- 
ing it with everything red we could find. 
When Margaret came home she held the 
skeins while I rolled them up into balls, 
and Jack learned to read “red” and “blue” 
from our lips. 


DECEMBER 5. 

Color work offers many possibilities. 
I bought a box of kindergarten blocks, 
27 of them, in three colors—red, blue, 
and yellow—all fitting together in a neat 
cube. We sat on the floor, on a little rug, 
and I turned the box upside down, drew 
the lid out from under, and slipped-the 
box gently up, leaving the pile of blocks 
intact and smooth. Then, one by one, I 
lifted off those in the top layer, which 
happened to be red, and after’ that the 
blue and the yellow, Jack helping me. 
We laid each color in a group on the rug, 
and then I stirred them all up in a pile 
and began to sort them out by colors, 
putting the nine of each color together 
in a square. It was no trouble at all for 
Jack to catch the idea, but he liked the 
mixing-up process better, and was prone 
to stir them around and interrupt the 
sorting before it was completed.’ Then 
I would say, “No, no,” and straighten 
them out. He-soon learned to lay all of 
one color in a layer and pile another layer 
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on top until he had the blocks in the cube 
form again. Then I would turn the box 
over them, slip the lid under, and turn it 
right side up. 

We play a number of games with these 
blocks. Sometimes I place them all 
around the room—two or three on the 
seat of each chair, some on the floor in 
corners, some under the table, making 
Jack understand that he must sit per- 
fectly still until I am ready. Then I go 
to one of the chairs, look the blocks over, 
select a red one, carry it back to the rug, 
hunt for the other red ones, arrange them 
neatly together on the rug, and so on, 
until I have the whole nine in a square. 
Then I give Jack the signal, starting him 
with a blue block, and he immediately 
understands that he is to collect the blue 
ones from around the room and make 
the blue layer. He trots excitedly back 
and forth until he has completed all three 
layers. Then I pile them up and put them 
away, for I do not give him too much of 
one thing at a time. He likes that game 
and has played it so often that I can hide 
the blocks almost out of sight and he will 
hunt until he has all of one color, build- 
ing the square as he goes. 


DECEMBER 26. 


We had a gay little Christmas, Jack’s 
first real one, as he was too small last 
year to notice very much. Robert went 
shopping with me, as usual, and I had to 
head him off from buying a great many 
improbable things for Jack. He has 
seemed to realize the fact of Jack’s deaf- 
ness more, of late, probably because he 
has watched me playing games with him, 
and it has aroused in him an impulse to 
“make up” to the baby by giving him 
things. He wanted to set up a big tree, 
for instance, with candles. 

“T believe Jack would notice the lights,” 
said Robert, and, remembering Jack’s ab- 
sorbed pursuit of red_and yellow blocks 
hidden under chairs and tables, I opined 
that he would, but I made Robert com- 
promise on a smaller tree and fewer can- 
dies; and I fairly coerced him in the 
matter of toys, trying to keep him down 
to a reasonable limit. I cannot believe 
that a lot of things. even the most de- 
lightful ones, are what Jack needs just 

‘now. We got some picture blocks and a 


little sled, some enchantingly realistic 
stuffed animals, a big linen book with gay 
pictures, and a horn, and a little music- 
box. The latter sounds incongruous, but 
I think the horn will exercise Jack’s 
breathing and the music-box may ex- 
ercise his hearing; also, Robert was in- 
ordinately pleased to buy them. We 
bought a mouth harp, too, while we were 
about it, and a small xylophone! For 
some unknown reason, the last-mentioned 
instrument of torture interested Jack 
more than any of his other toys, and he 
hammered upon it practically all day 
yesterday. If he takes to the mouth harp, 
also, I foresee an harassed future for 
myself ; but Jack’s pleasure in the xylo- 
phone and Robert’s interest in seeing him 
perform upon it are ample compensation 
for a superfluity of noise. 

Robert is still very shy in approaching 
Jack, and more or less hostile toward my 
efforts at teaching, but I have seen him 
watching me furtively and a little wist- 
fully when I talked to the baby, as if he 
might have tried it, too, had any one per- 
suaded him. I am afraid to hurry him, 
though. He will come around to the right 
attitude in time. He pulled Jack around 
the walks on the new sled all morning, 
and I think there must have been some 
silent communion between them, for both 
looked Contented when they came in. 


JANUARY 2. 

A new year begun, or, rather, grown 
insensibly out of the old. There are no 
beginnings, really, for today is the child 
of yesterday. I can already see tiny evi- 
dences of painstaking yesterdays in the 
accomplishments of my small son. He 
reads many new words from the lips, he 
has proved that he can hear his Christ- 
mas horn from across the room, and he 
has added green to his list of colors, al- 
though he cannot yet read the word it- 
self from the lips. 

He is also learning to control his 
breath. I read about the breathing ex- 
ercises given to deaf children, and the 
difficulty teachers sometimes have in 
teaching a child to inhale through the 
nose and exhale through the mouth. I 
had no trouble inducing Jack to blow. 
We blew bits of paper off the table and 
off the backs of our hands. We made 
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per windmills and blew them around. 
Then, following Miss Bickler’s sugges- 
tion, I tried regulating the volume of 
breath by letting Jack blow out different 
sizes of candles—a very tiny birthday- 
cake candle, a larger Christmas-tree can- 
dle, and a big tallow candle. And, quite 
suddenly, I understood about “f” and “p” 
and how they are taught to a deaf child. 
The sounds are nothing but breath and 
positions of the lips. I am crazy to try 
and teach Jack to say “far.” I know I 
could, but the commands against the 
mother’s meddling with her child’s speech 
are so many and so loud, I refrain. 

Anyhow, Jack is learning to breathe in- 

ward through his nose and exhale very 
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nicely through his mouth. I made him 
understand by holding the back of his 
hand a little way in front of my lips 
while I exhaled, and then in front of his 
own mouth. When we have been play- 
ing in the house for half an hour or 
so, we slip on sweaters and go out on 
the porch and take in several long, slow 
breaths, filling our lungs full and exhal- 
ing quietly. Jack performs this feat as 
solemnly as a little owl. 

But that doesn’t mean that we play in 
the house all day. We are out of doors 
a part of every day, and Jack takes his 
afternoon nap on the sleeping porch. 


(To be continued) 


TRIAL LIP-READING 


BY MARY ROGERS 


O THE deaf who are adverse to 

learning lip-reading, I would suggest 
trial lip-reading, which one might call a 
sort of preface to real lip-reading. Wait! 
I am not going to urge you to study lip- 
reading. I am not even going to advocate 
lip-reading—not directly. I am not a 
teacher of lip-reading; I have no ax to 
grind. I am merely going to tell you how 
you can try out lip-reading for yourself, 
to find out something of what it is and 
to see whether you want it or not be- 
fore spending your money for it. 

I will tell you six ways of making this 
trial. Any one of these trials is enough 
to make you think; all of them are sure 
to make you do something besides think- 
ing. 
4 Sit quietly for an hour in a room 
where two or three friends are talking 
together and watch their lips. It will not 
be long before you are seeing an “I don’t 
know”; a “Do you?”; an “Oh, yes”; or 
an “I think so.” You will read these 
remarks without realizing that you are 
reading the speaker’s lips, because they 
are such easily seen expressions. Any- 
body can see them. These “I don’t 
know’s” and “Oh, yes’s” will not give you 
the least inkling into the conversation go- 
ing on in the room, but, nevertheless, they 
will give vou a certain sense of sharing 


in the conversation. No longer can you, 
with consistence, be a scoffer. You have 
lip-read. 

II. Get a child to count for you, by 
one’s, two’s, five’s, ten’s, or by any other 
way he wants to. Watch his lips. Al- 
most at once you will be able to tell how 
he is counting, and you will soon see that 
each successive movement of his lips is 
the one you are looking for. 

III. Ask some one now and again to 
spell a word for you, watch his lips, and 
see how easily you can see if he spells 
the word correctly. 

IV. When you are on the street, pick 
out somebody you do not know, some- 
body who will not shout at you, and ask 
him the way to the depot, what time it 
is, who the mayor of the town is, or any 
other question your fancy may dictate, as 
long as it has a short, simple answer 
which you already know. Look at the 
stranger’s lips and you will be able to see 
his answer, even if he does not word it 
in exactly the same form as yours. 

And when you are in a store, watch 
the shoppers’ lips. Invariably their first 
words will be, “I want—” What they 
want you will not be able to make out, 
but you will be sure of that “I want,” 
and that is enough for any person who 
cannot lip-read. 
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When you have seen these things on the 
street and in the stores you will hold 
your head higher with confidence in your- 
self. You will want to go out of your 
way to speak to friends you pass instead 
of trying to avoid them, as you have got 
into the habit of doing. 

V. Watch some one singing, some one 
you know well enough to be familiar with 
the songs he sings. If he is singing a 
song you know, it will not be many lines 
before you can see which song it is. 
After that you will find it easy to follow 
the stanzas. 

VI. Watch lips, watch lips, and again 
watch lips—everybody’s lips—crying lips, 
laughing lips, chewing lips, whistling 
lips, humming lips, talking lips. Watch 
them until you can see that lips can ex- 
press anything, that they have as many 
ways of combining themselves as there 
are combinations of strokes, hooks, cir- 
cles and loops in shorthand, and that each 
movement means something. If you are 
anything of an artist or a student of lan- 
guages, lip-reading will begin to fascinate 
you as soon as you begin to watch lips 
to read them. Lip-reading is a language 
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in itself. Learning it is very like learn- 
ing a foreign language. 

When you have made these six trials, 
think to yourself how much you have seen, 
you who cannot lip-read, and then think 
how much more you might see if you 
could lip-read—perhaps even those long 
discourses you cannot make head nor 
tail to now; perhaps even those long 
sentences some one is always springing 
on you about something you are not 
thinking of or about something you know 
nothing of. 

When you think them over you will 
find these trials have convinced you of 
several things: that there is such a thing 
as lip-reading ; that it is interesting ; that 
it is not beyond your powers of learning; 
that it makes the deaf person’s relation 
with the hearing more natural and, there- 
fore, more pleasant; and, finally, that it 
is advancement. The deaf person who 
does not lip-read is holding back progress. 
The lip-reader is advancing knowledge. 

Now are you ready to take up lip-read- 
ing? George Ade might say, “I should 
Say so.” 


WORDS AND THEIR AFFINITIES 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


(Continued from October) 


(3) bar (1. v. To obstruct. 2. n. A 
piece of wood or metal. 3.n.A 
barrier. 4. n. A place in court. 
5. n. The profession of law. 6. 
n. A room where liquor is sold), 
mar (v. and n.), par 

barked, marked, parked 

barter (v. and n.), martyr (v. and 
n.), partner 

bass, mass (1. v. To gather into a 
mass. 2. n. An assemblage of 
things. 3. n. A church service), 
pass (v. and n.) 

beach (v. and n.), beech, peach 

bearing (1. n. The act of enduring. 
2. n. Deportment. 3. n. Connec- 
tion), pairing, paring (v. and n.) 

Becky, Peggie, Meggy 

bedight, benign, betide 


beggar (v. and n.), Mecca, pecker 

belt (1. v. To gird with. 2.n. A 
band worn around the waist. 3. 
n. A region), melt (v. and n.), 
pelt (1. v. To throw anything. 
2. n. The skin of an animal. 3. 
n. A blow) 

berth (v. and n.), birth, mirth 

best (a., n., and adv.), messed, pest 

better (a., n., and adv.), mender, 
mentor 

bidden bitten, mitten 

bile, mile, pile (1. v. To throw into 
a heap. 2.n. A heap. 3. n. A 


foundation for a building. 4. n. 
A group of buildings. 5. n. Hair) 
billion, million (a. and n.), pillion 
bladder, planter, platter 
blaze (1. v. To flame. 2. v. To 
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sparkle. 3. v. To publish abroad. 
4. v. To blow a trumpet. 5. v. 
To mark a path. 6. n. A flaming 
fire. 7. n, Excitement), plays, 
place (1. v. To put somewhere. 
2. v. To assign to duty. 3. v. To 
direct with confidence. 4. n. A 
location. 5. n. A position. 6. n. 
An employment) 

bloat (1. v. To smoke, as herring. 
2. a. Puffed. 3. n. A worthless 
fellow), blown, ploughed 

blotter, plodder, plotter 

blubber, plumber, plumper 

blunder (v. and n.), blunter, plun- 
der (v. and n.) 

blush (v. and n.), plunge (v. and 
n.), plush 

boarding, morning, mourning 

bocking, bogging, mocking 

bogie, bogy, poky 

boob, boom (1. v. To sound in a 
deep tone. 2. v. To advertise. 3. 
n. A deep sound. 4. n. A spar 
holding a sail. 5. n. Sudden 
prosperity), poop (v. and n.) 

bog (v. and n.), mock (v., a., and 
n.), pock 

booty, moody, moony 

boor, moor (1. v. Fastening a ship. 
2.n. A tract of waste land), poor 

boss (v. and n.), moss (v. and n.), 
pause (v. and n.) 

bottle (v. and n.), model (v., a., 
and n.), mottle 

bough, bow (v. and n.), mow (v. 
and n.) 

bouillion, bullion, mullion | 

box (1. v. To inclose in a box. 2. 
v. To buffet. 3. n. A receptacle. 
4. n. A place in a theater. 5. n. 
A seat ona coach. 6. n. A small 
building), mocks, pox ‘ 

brawn, broad, brought 

briar, brier, prior (1. a. Preceding 
in time. 2. n. A monk) 

breast (1. v. To encounter. 2. n. 
The human chest), Brest, pressed 

brown (v., a., and n.), browned, 
proud 

buckle (1. v. To fasten. 2. v. To 
apply oneself to a hard job. 3. 
n. A device for fastening a belt), 
bungle (v. and n.), muckle 

budding, bunting (1. n. A woolen 
stuff used for flags. 2. n. A bird. 
3. n. A stout timber), butting 
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buff, muff, puff 

buggy (1. a. Infested with bugs. 2. 
n. A vehicle), muggy, monkey 

bull (1. n. Male of cattle. 2. n. 
Financial expression. 3. n. A 
document issued by the Pope), 
Mulle, pull (1. v. To draw. 2. n. 
The act of pulling. 3. n. A hold 
on some one in power) 

bullet, mullet, pullet 

bumkin, bumpkin, pumpkin 

bundle (v. and n.), muddle (v. and 
n.), puddle (1. v. To stir molted 
metal. 2. v. To work with clay. 
3. n. A pool of dirty water) 

bunker, monger, pucker (v. and n.) 

bur, burr, purr (v. and n.) 

bursar, mercer, purser 

buyer, mire (v. and n.), pyre 

Bab, ma'am, map (v. and n.), pap 

banker, backer, Bangor, packer 

bargain (v. and n.), bargained, 
market (v. and n.), parquet. 

bark (1. v. To cry, as a dog. 2. v. 
To scrape the bark from. 3. n. 
The cry of an animal. 4. n. The 
rind of trees and plants. 5. n. A 
boat), mark (1. v. To designate. 
2. v. To pay special attention. 3. 
n. A visible trace. 4. n. A Ger- * 
man coin. 5. n. A distinction), 
Mark, park (v. and n.) 

baron, barren (a. and n.), marron, 
parrot 

bars, mars, Mars, parse (see bar, 
mar, par) 

based, baste, paced, paste (1. v. To 
stick with paste. 2. n. An adhe- 
sive compound. 3. n. A dough. 
4. n. False gems) 

bay (1. v. To bark. 2. a. Color of 
a horse. 3. n. A body of water. 
4. n. A kind of wood. 5. n. The 
laurel tree. 6. n. The cry of dogs. 
7. n. A space), may, May (1. n. 
The fifth month of the year. 2. 
n. A female name), pay (v. and 


n. 

beading (v. and n.), beating (v. 
and n.), meaning (pa. and n.), 
meeting (v. and n.) 

beau (a. and n.), bow (1. v. To 
bend. 2. n. A curve. 3. n. A 
weapon. 4. n. A rod used with 
the violin. 5. n. A knot of rib- 
bon), mow (1. v. To cut grass. - 
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2. v. To make faces. 3. n. A 
grimace), Moe 

be, bee (1. n. An insect. 2. n. A 
gathering), me, pea 

bees, peace, peas, piece (1. v. To 
join together. 2. n. A fragment. 
3. n. A definite quantity, as cloth. 
4. n. Said of music, money, or 
written work) 

berry (v. and n.), bury (1. v. To 
deposit in a grave. 2. v. To put 
something out of sight. 3. n. A 
borough), merry, Perry 

bice, buys, mice, pies 

bicker (v. and n.), bigger, picker, 
pinker 


bill (1. v. To enter in a bill. 2. v. 
To advertise. 3. v. Caress of 
birds. 4. n. A banknote. 5. n. 


A beak of a bird. 6. n. A state- 
ment of money due. 7. n. The 
draft of a proposed law. 8. n. 
A public notice), mill (1. v. To 
grind ina mill. 2. n. A machine 
which grinds. 3. n. A building 
fitted with machinery. 4. n. A 
thousandth part), pill 
billed, build (v. and n.), built, milt 
binnacle, binocle, pinnacle, pinochle 
birch (v. and n.), merge, perch (1. 
v. To set on an elevated support. 
2. n, A fish. 3. n. A slat vari- 
ously used), purge (v. and n.) 
bird (v. and n.), burn (v. and n.), 
Bert, pert 
black (a. and n.), blank (a. and n), 
plank (v. and n), plaque 
blacken (1. v. To make black. 2. 
v. To defame), blackened, blan- 
ket (v. and n.), placket 
blight (v. and n.), blind (v., a., and 
n.), plied, plight (1. v. To pledge. 
2. n. A solemn engagement. 3. 
n. A distressed condition ) 
blonde (a. and n.), blot (1. v. To 
stain in spots. 2. v. To disgrace. 
3. v. To dry with blotting paper. 
4. v. To blur. 5. n. An ink spot. 
6. n. A blemish), plod, plot (1. v. 
To conspire. 2. v. To divide in 


plots. 3. n. A secret plan. 4. n. 
The development of a story. 5. 
n. A piece of ground) 
boast (v. and n), most (a., n., and 
adv.), posed, post (1. v. To bring 
2. v. To place in a 
3. v. To enter, as in 


to notice. 
letter box. 
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bookkeeping. 4. v. To get infor- 
mation. 5. n. A standing piece 
of timber or metal. 6. n. A posi- 
tion. 7.n. A military station. 8, 
n. A system for transporting 
mails ) 

bolder, bolter, boulder, moulder 

bonnet, bonded, podded, potted 

bought, Maud, pawn (v. and n.), 
pawned 

brace (v. and n.), brays, praise (v. 
and n.), prays 

bran, brand (1. v. To mark with hot 
iron. 2. v. To mark as infamous. 
3. n. A burning stick. 4. n. A 
quality), brant, brat 

bubble (v. and n.), bumble, mumble 
(v. and n.), pommel 

bummer, bumper (1. n. A railroad 
car buffer. 2. n. A cup filled to 
the brim), mummer, mumper 

bump (1. v. To jolt. 2.n. A heavy 
blow. 3. n. A swelling. 4. n. 
The act of bumping), mum (1. 
v. To make sport in a mask. 2. 
a. Saying nothing. 3. n. A kind 
of beer), pump (v. and n.), pup 

’bus, buzz (v. and n.), muss, pus 

bust, buzzed, mussed, must (1. v. 
To be obliged. 2. v. To become 
musty. 3.n. Mold. 4. n. Unfer- 
mented juice of grapes) 

butter (v. and n.), mutter, punter 
(1. n. One who punts. 2. n. A 
gambler), putter (1. v. To trifle. 
2. n. A golf club) 

backing, bagging (1. n. A coarse 
fabric. 2. n. The act of putting 
into a bag), banging, banking, 
packing 

bald, bawled, malt, mauled, palled 

barge, march (1. v. To walk with 
measured step. 2. n. A stately 
walk. 3. n. Onward progress. 
4. n. A piece of music. 5. n. A 
boundary), March, marsh, parch 

bast, mast (1. n. A large pole. 2. 
n. The fruit of forest trees), 
massed, past (1. pa. Pertaining to 
time gone by. 2. n. Time gone 
by. 3. n. One’s past record), 
passed 

battle (v. and n.), mantel, mantle, 
ag (v. and n.), panel (v. and 
n. 


(To be continued) 
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FOR THOSE THINGS WE HAVE RECEIVED—AND THOSE 
WE HAVE ESCAPED 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


MOTHER was cautioning her little 

boy not to forget his evening pray- 
ers. “You must give thanks,” she told 
him, ‘for all the nice things you have. 
Think how very many poor little boys 
there are who haven't a nice home like 
yours, or good things to eat, or—’’ “But, 
mother,” he interrupted, “I’m tired, and 
anyway I think it’s those little boys that 
_ ought to do the praying!” 

Sometimes, amid the ever-increasing 
number of requests for prayers for this, 
that, and the other cause, one is tempted 
to question whether people are not for- 
getting that there should be prayers of 
thanksgiving as well as of petition. We 
need to be reminded to stop occasionally 
in the bustle and hurry of our lives to 
give thanks for the things we have re- 
ceived and for many we have escaped. 
In these days, particularly, the things we 
in America have thus far escaped are 
plain enough to be seen, even though we 
may blind ourselves to the benefits we 
have received. 

The first American “Thanksgiving” 
was observed by the Puritans in 1621. 
From the historical fact that this first 
“Thanksgiving Day” lasted for a week, 
one is almost persuaded that among the 
Mayflower’s flock must have been at least 
a few in whose veins the emerald green 
blood coursed as vigorously as did the 
effete blue in the veins of their associates. 
That, of course, was in itself enough to 
lead the Puritans to a celebration. For 
this excellent display of good taste I, as 
an Irishman, give thanks! 

The mention of. Thanksgiving now, 
however, merely brings to the minds of 
most of us the picture of a grim-looking 
gentleman, in the orthodox Puritan cos- 
tume of the days of 1621, with rifle on 
his shoulder and, perhaps, a wild turkey 
in his hand. Between the branches of 
the trees that line his pathway we see the 
peering Indians, ready with their arrows 
to speed the good man’s journey toward 
“the undiscovered country from whose 
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bourn no traveler returns.’ Please note 
that the word is spelled “bourn” and not 
“burn.” THE REviEW has some 
circulation among the descendants of the 
Puritans—not as much circulation as the 
Editor would like, but some—and we 
writers must be careful not to hurt any 
one’s feelings. 

For us no more the silent arrows from 
the thickets along our pathway. For us 
no Indians lie in wait. However, we 
have with us still on this Thanksgiving 
Day what the late lamented Mr. Hamlet 
designated “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” But no matter how 
heavy our crosses, it would seem that we 
have at least as much occasion for thank- 
fulness as did the Puritans of 1621. 

And in looking for things for which to 
be thankful, we may find that our crosses 
are sometimes merely the result of a 
wrong mental viewpoint. “There's a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will,” you understand, and 
not: “There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends rough, hew them how we will.” 
The words have not been changed, but 
their meaning has been considerably al- 
tered by my handling of them. Perhaps 
a careful analysis of situations that con- 
front us in life might often show that it 
is not so much the situation itself as the 
way it is handled—or faced—that con- 
stitutes the cross. 

Whether the world is a pleasant place 
to live in depends largely upon the indi- 
vidual himself. There is enough of sor- 
row and affliction in every life to spoil it, 
if one allows himself to brood over the 
clouds and ignore the sunshine. No mat- 
ter how miserable one may think his con- 
dition in life to be, it is more than likely 
that hundreds, if not thousands, of peo- 
ple exist who would be happy under the 
same conditions. It is not what we have, 
but what we are that counts—not the 
materials, but the use we make of them. 
“God made the world, but he does not 
make your world. He provides the raw 
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material, and out of that every man se- 
lects what he wants and builds an indi- 
vidual world for himself.” 

And the compensations, the balancing 
of loss and gain. In my own experience, 
to select an extremely interesting subject, 
the law of compensation finds many strik- 
ing illustrations. For instance, there is 
the question of my lip-reading ability. I 
am an enthusiastic lip-reader, I suppose, 
but a mighty poor one—financially and 
otherwise. There may be worse, but I 
have never met one. I do not need to 
prove this. My friends all admit it, and 
the better friends they are the more vo- 
ciferously they will admit it. But, thanks 
to a wise and beneficent Nature, my own 
lips are very difficult to read. So, when 
I encounter another lip-reader, he (or, 
preferably, she, if I do the encountering) 
is kept so busy trying to understand what 
I am saying that there is little or no op- 
portunity for consideration as to whether 
I am a poor lip-reader or not. It does 
not require much skill on my part to be 
able to understand him about as well as 
he understands me—for which I give 
thanks. Those of you who have not met 
me, and so have missed the discouraging 
experience of trying to understand me, 
give thanks for what you have escaped! 

We who are deaf, and particularly 
those of us who are totally deaf, do sadly 
miss the pleasures of general conversa- 
tion. The fact that conversation is no 
longer possible in the normal way seems 
to fix its place in our minds as an unal- 
loyed pleasure. Our sense of loss would 
not be so keen if only we could force our- 
selves to realize that general conversation 
is made up of a number of things, some 
of which we may well be. thankful to 
have escaped. 

It appears that we are frequently con- 
cerned more with the method of commu- 
nication than the fact itself. It would be 
a terrible deprivation to go on for weeks 
and months and years without being able 
to communicate with one’s fellow-men. 
But deafness should not mean that. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
Magazine articles tell us of soldiers in 
France who carry on extensive conversa- 
tions simply by using their little conver- 
sation books. The American finds the 
phrase to convey his meaning, points it 
out, and the Frenchman, reading the 


French equivalent, in turn searches the 
book for the suitable reply. If all re- 
ports are to be credited, some very effi- 
cient love-making has been done by this 
method, which ought to be considered 
sufficient proof that spoken words are not 
absolutely essential to effective commu- 
nication ! 

And, after all, what do mere words 
matter! How much more is conveyed by 
a glance of the eye, a nod of the head, a 
shrug of the shoulder. You remember 
that evening long ago—well, anyway, just 
a few years ago. It was in the merry 
month of May—no, it was June—June, 
of course. You walked along the river 
bank with him. And you remember how 
brightly the moon was shining as you sat 
together upon the mossy bank for a mo- 
ment’s rest? And then—then your hand 
was in his. How long was it before 
either of you spoke? And what did the 
words matter? You knew. 

And then, later on, you remember— 
after you were married. It was the 
evening he made that dreadfully stupid 
play in the whist game—or was it the 
tactless remark? Were any words nec- 
essary to convey your opinion to him 
across the table? Not in a million years. 
He knew. Of course, on the way home 
you put the whole matter into words ; but 
how ineffective, how weak, the words 
seemed to him after that look! 

Yes; we often forget that communica- 
tion is entirely possible without oral con- 
versation in the general sense of the term. 
We also forget that conversation is not 
always the highly interesting thing that 
we seem inclined to consider it. I know 
it is said that if a hearing person wishes 
to gain a good idea of the terrible afflic- 
tion that deafness really is, all he needs 
do is to ask himself (mentally, of course) 
after each remark or conversation : “Sup- 
pose I had not heard that?” This ex- 
periment sounds convincing, but I'll 
wager that if any hearing person did put 
the plan into operation -he would find 
himself answering (mentally, of course) 
about 97 per cent of the time: “I wish 
to Heaven that I had not!” 

“Silence, like a poultice, came to heal 
the wounds of sound”—and Silence not 
only heals; it prevents. We need only 
turn to the poets for confirmation of 
this—they know! For example, among 
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the things the deaf may be thankful to 
have escaped, we have: 


“The annoying discord of a wretched voice, 
A false musical instrument, the tempest’s loud 


roar, 

The sad tolling bell, the noisy forge, the heavy 
sneeze, 

A cart’s jolting, the loud bray of the — 

Complaining with frightful sound. ; 


And, after we have done adding to this 
list the thousand or so modernized noises, 
we may take another spoonful of the 
poet’s mixture: 


“Ah, ofttimes I say, happy those who from the 
gods receive 
The gift of deafness. 
eyes see not, 
For those who see and hear not all in this our 
- age, 
Escape much which must offend both God and 
men.” 


They also who with 


It is true, as the philosophers tell us, 
that we do not know which is the better, 
life or death. But most of us know 
pretty well which we would select, if 
given an unexpected choice. At least I 
have a fair idea which I would choose, 
and since it would not be death, I feel 
that life must be more or less satis- 
factory and so something for which to be 
thankful. 


“And yet I’ll hail Thanksgiving Day 
With sentiment devout— 

I’m thankful for so many things 
That I can kick about!” 


A LETTER FROM A PUPIL SIXTY- 
EIGHT YEARS OF AGE TO 
HER TEACHER 


“T have thought of you very often and 
appreciate the untiring and patient atti- 
tude of mind toward those of your pupils 
not quite so efficient and responsive as 
others, among whom I number myself. 

“You once told me I lacked concentra- 
tion. I think you spoke absolutely truly. 
I have tried to analyze myself in order 
to find out the reason why it is so much 
easier for me to.hold my attention on one 
subject and be adrift on another. I think 
it is because I have practised an inner 
discipline that quite automatically in the 
quiet of my thoughts runs along certain 
grooves. 

“If wishing could bring me the victory 
of lip-reading, I would wish and wish 
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and wish, for I do need a responsive pair 
of ears in the work with which I am 
identified. I thought until last Sunday 
that I had lost all that I had gained from 
your patient instruction. 

“T was intently listening; mentally I 
was saying: ‘Why may I not read her 
lips?” I did not have the faintest idea 
of the subject the speaker was handling, 
but, as if in answer to my mental appeal, 
I awakened to the fact that I was read- 
ing her lips. It was a most peculiar ex- 
perience, but, watching her lips framing 
the sentences, it seemed as though I heard 
the sound of her voice. Well, the ex- 
perience filled me with a sort of rapture, 
the vibrations of which lasted several 
days.” 


CHICAGO ORAL TEACHERS’ CLUB 
ENTERTAINS MISS McCOWEN 


On Saturday, October 12, the Chicago 
Oral Teachers’ Club gave a luncheon in 
honor of Miss Mary McCowen. Miss 
McCowen, after a long and interesting 
career in the education of the deaf, has 
retired from the Chicago Normal College, 
where in recent years she has trained 
teachers for the Deaf-Oral Department 
of the Chicago Public Schools. 

The luncheon was the occasion for ex- 
tending to Miss McCowen the expression 
of appreciation of the members of the 
club for her untiring service in the in- 
terest of the oral education of deaf chil- 
dren. That her interest in the deaf is not 
confined to Chicago was emphasized in 
her own brief talk, in which she urged 
the teachers as they grow and improve in 
their class-room work to keep constantly 
in touch with the affairs of education at 
large. Great educational movements are 
being initiated in the very midst of the 
war situation, and they will develop and 
perhaps reconstruct our school methods. 
Miss McCowen’s suggestion was a most 
timely one. 

Miss McCowen will presently tour the 
East to visit the schools, and will observe 
the work in the Reconstruction and Re- 
habilitation Hospital for Deafened Sol- 
diers. The publication of her report on 
methods and means will be awaited with 
interest, for few are more competent to 
constructively criticise and helpfully sug- 
gest. 
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ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE SUR 
LES LEVRES 


PAR MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from October) 


LES HISTOIRES EN FORME D'EXERCICES 


A PLUPART des professeurs font 

lire les histoires par les éléves avant 
de les leur raconter. J’ai trouvé qu’en 
faisant ainsi les éléves perdaient l’intérét 
réel dans les histoires. En les arrangeant 
en forme d’exercices j’ai essayé de les 
faire servir a deux fins. Premiérement 
en donnant le sujet de l’histoire dans 
beaucoup de phrases simples, familiéres 
a l’éléve, et deuxiément en faisant sentir 
a l’éléve qu'il est conduit au fait de 
histoire par une conversation ordinaire 
ainsi son intérét est en suspens jusqu’ a 
la fin. Aprés avoir étudié les exercices 
on lira a chaque lecon histoire entiére 
jusqu’ a la fin sans interruption. II serait 
bien de récapituler les autres histoires, 
déja étudiées en les racontant de temps 
en temps et en se servant des mots déja 
appris. A la fin de vingt ou trente lecons 
léléve devrait pouvoir lire couramment 
les histoires sans répétition. On doit se 
rappeler que ce n’est pas la quantité ni 
la nature du sujet qui sont importants, 
mais la clarté de l’arrangement. 


Swift et le Domestique 


_EXERCICE * 


Avez-vous recu une lettre ce matin? 

Avez-vous recu une lettre de votre 
ami? 

De qui avez-vous recu une lettre? 

De qui avez-vous recu un message ? 

De qui avez-vous recu un cadeau? 

Avez-vous recu un cadeau de votre 
ami? 

Comment a-t-on envoyé le cadeau? 

On l’a envoyé par un messager. 

Le messager m’a apporté le cadeau. 

Le messager m’a apporté un cadeau de 
mon ami. 


* En lisant cet exercice a l’éléve celui-ci doit 
répéter chaque phrase. Le professeur doit les 
lire rapidement. Le but de ces exercices est, 
de se familiariser avec les phrases dont on se 
sert tous les jours. 


Ce matin mon ami m’a envoyé un 
message. . 

Qui était le messager ? 

Le messager était un garcon. 

Le messager vint chez moi. 

Il est venu chez moi ce matin de bonne 
heure. 

Ce matin de bonne heure on a sonné 
et un messager m’a apporté un cadeau. 

J'ai regu un message par le téléphone. 

Combien cottte un message par le 
téléphone ? 

Combien avez-vous donné au garcon 
qui a apporté le message? 

Lui avez-vous donné quelque chose ? 

Je vais vous raconter Vhistoire d’un 
messager. 

Aimez-vous a entendre l’histoire ? 

L’histoire est du Dean Swift. 

Qui était Dean Swift? 

Que pouvez-vous me dire sur lui? 

I] avait beaucoup d’amis. 

Un de ces amis lui fit souvent des 
cadeaux. 

Il les envoyait toujours par le méme 
garcon. 

Ce garcon venait souvent chez Swift. 

Swift n’avait jamais rien donné au 
garcon. 

Il ne lui avait jamais donné de pour- 
boire. 

Un jour le gargon revint avec un 
cadeau de son maitre. 

Il sonna. 

Il sonna et on ouvrit la porte. 

Il connait bien la maison. 

Il savait ot! trouver Swift. 

Il savait out était l’étude de Swift. 

Sachant ott trouver Swift il alla tout 
droit a son étude. 

Il était pressé. 

Il était tellement pressé qu’il oublia de 
frapper a la porte. 

Sans frapper il ouvrit la porte. 

Il ouvrit brusquement la porte de 
l'étude. 

Aussitot qu’il eut ouvert la porte il 
s'écria...... 
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Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Among the many contributions Miss Bruhn has favored Tur Votra Review with are the 
following : “First Report on My Lecture Courses” (September, 1918) ; “Enseignement Pratique 
De La Lecture Sur Les Lévres” (May to December, 1918) ; “What is the Secret of Success” 
(February, 1918) ; “Manual of Lip-Reading for the Hard-of-Hearing or Deaf Soldier, Sailor, 
or Civilian” (September, 1917, to March, 1918) ; “Learning Lip-Reading by the Miiller-Walle 
Method” (August, 1917) ; “Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of Homophenous Words” 
(June to November, 1916) ; “Bruhn Lip-Reading System (Miiller-Walle Method)” (February, 
1916) ; “The Hard-of-Hearing Adult” (October, 1915) ; “Das Absehen Von Den Lippen; Eine 
‘Wohltat Fiir Schwerhérige und Ertaubte” (February, 1917). 


Il s’écria, “Mon maitre vous envoie ce 
cadeau.” 

Mon maitre vous envoie ce turbot. 

Un jour le messager revint avec un 
cadeau pour Swift. Il.sonna et on lui 
ouvrit la porte. Etant familier de la 
maison, il sut ott trouver Swift et il se 
depécha d’arriver a l'étude. ouvrit 
brusquement la porte et s’écria, “Voici 
un turbot que vous envoie mon maitre.” 

Swift était assis devant sa table. 

Swift qui était assis devant sa. table 
leva les yeux, 

Il dit, “Mon garcon, ce n'est pas la 
maniére de présenter ut cadeau.” 

Je vais vous montrer comment on doit 
présenter un cadeau. 

Asseyez-vous sur ma chaise. 

Assied-toi sur ma chaise. 

Tu dois apprendre a étre plus poli. 

Le garcon s’assit sur fa chaise. 

Le garcon s’assit sur la chaise devant 
la table. 

Swift sortit. 

Il sortit laissant assis le garcon sur sa 
chaise devant la table. 

Tout de suite il frappa a la porte. 

Swift entra. 

Swift entra dans la chambre. 

En entrant. ..... 

En entrant il dit..... A 

En entrant il dit, il vous plait, 
monsieur.”” 


S’il vous plait monsieur, mon’ maitre 


vous fait ses compliments. 

Mon maitre vous fait ses compliments 
en vous demandant d’accepter ce turbot: 

Le garcon répliqua.:.... 

Le garcon répliqua, “Vraiment!” 

“Vraiment,” répliqua le garcon, “Je le 
remercie bien:” 

Je remercie votre maitre. 

Je remercie ton maitre et voici trois 
francs pour toi mon gargcon. 

Swift fut bien amuse. 

Il rit de bon cceur. 

Il fut tellement amusé...... 

Il fut tellement amusé de la réplique. . 

Swift fut tellement amusé de la 
réplique du gargon qu'il lui donna les 
trois francs. 

Il lui donna un pourboire de trois 
francs. 

Le garcon n'a jamais oublié la lecon 
de politesse. 
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Tontes les fois qu'il revint chez Swift 
il fut poli. 


Swift et le Domestique t 


Un jour un ami de Swift lui envoya 
un magnifique turbot. Le domestique 
chargé de la commission s’était deja 
maintes fois acquitté de pareils messages 
sans avoir jamais rien regu de Swift. 
Fatiqué d’une besogne aussi peu lucrative, 
il déposa brus quement le poisson sur une 
table en s’écriant: “Voici un turbot que 
vous envyoie mon maitre.” 
repartit aussitot Swift, “Est-ce ainsi 
que tu remplis tes fonctions? ‘Tiens, 
prends ce siége; nous allons changer de 
role, et tache, une autre fois, de mettre a 
profit ce que je vais t’enseigner.” Swift 
alors s’avance respectueusement vers le 
domestique, qui s’était assis sur la chaise, 
et lui dit, en lui présentant le turbot: 
“Monsieur je suis chargé par mon maitre 
de vous prier de bien vouloir accepter ce 
petit cadeau.”’ “Vraiment?” reprit le 
domestique, “C’est trés aimable a lui; 
tiens, mon brave garcon, voici trois 
franes: ‘pour ta peine.’ Swift’ fut telle- 
ment amusé de la réplique du garcon 
qu’il lui donna le 


+ Lisez toute l'histoire sans que l’éléve répéte 
chaque phrase. 


(To-be continued) 


HOME TRAINING 


The duties of the parents of deaf chil- 
dren are no les§ responsible than those of 
the hearing, but they include some of a 
different nature. Much, very much, may 
be done for the deaf child in the home, 
not only before school days begin, but 
also while the child is at school, by tak- 
ing a lively interest in what is being done 
for him and by writing to him regularly 
and answering the letters that he writes 
home. A splendid opportunity for help- 
ing a child is given every vacation time, 
but unfortunately few take advantage of 
it. Advancement in speech, lip- reading, 
and especially language, depend greatly 
upon the help and encouragement given 
to a pupil in his or her own home.—Mt. 
Airy World, 


“Plait-il?” 
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WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


UST because a person can teach Latin 
J is no reason that person can teach 
French. Latin is the foundation of 
French, and yet it is true that a good 
Latin teacher is seldom a good French 
teacher, and vice versa. The Latin 
teacher requires the pupil to dig in, ana- 
lyze—get to the root of matters (and 
verbs); the French teacher requires a 
quick response—a tongue that will twist. 
The successful Latin student is above all 
things thorough; the successful French 


’ student is above all things quick, and the 


teaching of each language must be by 
such methods as will cultivate the respec- 
tive qualities. 

That argument should have been pre- 
sented to me something like ten years 
ago, when it was impossible for me to 
understand why a person who could 
teach a child to read speech from the lips 
could not, necessarily, teach an adult to 
do the same thing. It was my teacher, at 
one of the largest and best of the State 
schools for the deaf,* who argued the 
question with me. She was a well-edu- 
cated woman—a woman of charming per- 
sonality. But she did not wish to give 
me lessons in lip-reading, although the 
superintendent of the institution, himself 
protesting, had referred me to her as his 
best teacher. 

“Go to New York or Boston,” she said, 
and she got out a magazine (probably a 
VoLtta Review) with advertisements of 
schools for adults. 

“What’s the difference?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “But they 
are succeeding in marvelous fashion with 
adults.” 

“T can’t afford it ; can’t afford the time; 
can't afford the money. Besides, | think 
I am just as bright as Annie Jones and 
Sammie Smith in your class, and you 
have taught them. I'll risk you.” 

“It is as you say,” she said. “But re- 


*Not the Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, at Edgewood, here in Pittsburgh, 
but Superintendent Burt, of that school, has 
sent adults to me for training, since I have 
been teaching in Pittsburgh. 


member, I begged you to go to a school 
for adults.” 
And it was as I said and I remember. 
All winter I had lessons. My daytime 
was occupied otherwise; but each even- 
ing saw me busy practising, mostly sylla- 


bles and words, and Sundays saw me in 


a city 45 miles from my home, having a 
lesson. I secured-‘much from that win- 
ter’s work, but it was good times and 
friendships and some knowledge of the 
wonderful work that is done at a school 
for deaf children; it wasn’t lip-reading 
skill. 

Five years after that an aged bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was vis- 
iting at our home. My deafness had in- 
creased ; in fact, my hearing was almost 
entirely gone. The good man was hard 
of hearing himself, and he watched me 
with understanding of my struggle. 
Then: “Come here,” he said. “Sit down 
by me. Now, why don’t you take lessons 
in lip-reading ?” 

“[ have,” I said. “I can’t get it.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. Where did you 


have your lessons: 

“At the ———— State School for the 
Deaf.” 

“There are schools for adults in the 
Fast. You should go there.” 

“What's the difference?” 
question and the old answer: 

“T don’t knew, but they succeed with 
their work.” 

And, without waiting to find out what 
the difference was to be, | went: for the 
old bishop was eloquent and convincing 
or he would not have been a_ bishop. 
And I was so tired of misunderstanding 
people ! 

Still, when I sat myself down before 
Mr. Nitchie, at the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing, it was with the 
announcement : ° 

“T havé had lessons in lip-reading and 
did not succeed with it.” 

“No? Where did you have the work?” 
And as I gave the answer: “You may 
succeed here. Our methods are differ- 
ent.” 


The old 
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“\Vhat’s the difference ?’—hopefully. 

“\We emphasize the practical rather 
than the theoretical; skill rather than 
knowledge, and the training of the mind 
to assist the eye. You will see the differ- 
ence as you progress.” 

“Perhaps I will succeed; my mind 
needs something,” I said, facetiously. 

“The case with most people,” agreed 
the master, affably. 

“Just wear your acousticon,” said Mr. 
Nitchie, kindly. I had worn it through 
all the traffic of New York City. It was 
a large double-barreled box arrangement, 
and after I was harnessed into it I could 
do little besides care for it. Not even 
hear very well, for though it brought the 
voice to me, there was a confusing jumble 
of sound. I had worn the contraption 
for years; but when I got back to my 
boarding house that day I took it off, and 
I've never had it on since, except for 
music or some special occasion, like when 
1 was reporting a sermon or lecture. 

Mr. Nitchie talked to me for half an 
hour and gave me something to do for 
the rest of my life; for the revelation was 
in that first lesson. I started to read the 
lips right then, when I attempted to un- 
derstand the story the teacher told, and 
I tried to read the lips on the street-car 
going home; I worked hard at the dinner 
table; I didn’t pause all evening, and, ex- 
cept when I’ve been too weary or too 
lazy, I’ve been at it pretty constantly in 
the five years since. ‘The teacher had 
said to me frankly: 

“You are mistaken in saying you do 
not read the lips. You do. We can help 
vou. I think you will progress rapidly.” 
Then he gave me my life sentence: 

“Watch the speaker’s lips and try to 
grasp the thought as a whole and to get 
the words from the thought.” 

Lip-reading had been made a psycho- 
logical problem; so long as lip-reading is 
merely a physiological problem the adult 
will not succeed with it. But when it is 
made psycho-physiological it becomes a 
fine game to play, and the game gets to 
be less and less a bluff game to the ex- 
perienced player. 

The physiological part of the Nitchie 
training (the eye training), was also 
started that first lesson. Given at top 
speed (for the eye must get its clue to 


‘had aimed at thoroughness. 


the thought rapidly), and the speeding 
made the practise difficult; but with no 
attempt made to distinguish between like- 
appearing sounds (homophenous sounds) 
and that made the practise easy to me, 
who had spent hours trying to see the 
difference between the sounds of b, p, m, 
and others of the homophenes. Evidently 
I was to be taught lip-reading by methods 
that would develop primarily synthesis, 


intuition, quickness—as much thorough- — 


The previous training 
It had been 
“French” with “Latin” methods. Why 
does it succeed with the child? Because 
the child is taught for days and weeks 
and years and can afford to give much 
time. 

At home, that night of my first lesson, 
my aunt said: 

“Was it like the lip-reading work you 
had before?” 

“No; very different.” 

“What's the difference ?” 

“The difference,” I said, “is that with 
this method you just begin to do it. With 
the other you never get to it; I have 


ness as possible. 


- found something practical.” 


It is my own experience I have re- 
lated, but it might very well be that of a 
number of my pupils, who have gone 
through the same thing. It seems to me 
a story that should be told, for there are 
many people now who do not recognize 
the fact that there is a difference in re- 
sults with the difference in methods used 
in the teaching of lip-reading. The prej- 
udice is often in favor of the speech 
teacher because of his normal hearing; 
but it is a fact that the hard of hearing 
make better teachers of lip-reading for 
the adult than the hearing. The psycho- 
logical effect is much and the new pupil 
is put upon his mettle at once; if the 
teacher can pass muster, so can the pupil. 

I can illustrate that fact by telling of 
the first call from one of my best pupils. 
She is a school teacher, very slightly deaf, 
but had had a trying experience several 
months before she came to me. She had 
gone “stone deaf,” and her specialist had 
told her that, though the hearing had re- 
turned temporarily, she would lose it 
again. Mr. De Land had sent her to me. 
She tried to tell me of her experience 
when she had heard nothing. ‘The horror 
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of it still gripped her ; several times I led 
her away from the subject, but finally 
allowed her to unburden. 

She told me how the world seemed to 
close in around her; how her head felt; 
how she lay awake at night, and how 
people had to write down every word 
they wished to say to her. It was a story 
I had heard many times. 

She concluded: “You can’t imagine 
what it is like not to hear anything !” 

“Well, perhaps I can; I have not heard 
anything for many years.” 

“You don’t hear anything?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Just read my lips?” 

“Just read your lips.” 

“When can we begin the lessons?” 

It is my business to meet deaf people ; 
never have I met an adult who was satis- 
fied with the results of lessons in lip- 
reading from a speech teacher. I have 
known hundreds of people who were en- 
thusiastic lip-readers by Nitchie methods ; 
some by Miiller-Walle methods, though 
that school is not my alma mater. 

It is my belief that it is not possible 
for the expert speech teacher to become 
the expert lip-reading teacher for the 
adult hard of hearing. It is almost a 
superhuman task to teach a little deaf 
child to speak; it is a glorious accom- 
plishment. I have watched the teachers 
at schools for deaf children drilling the 
deaf babies to give the sounds of the con- 
sonants and vowels. It was an inspiring 
sight. for the teachers were so patient and 
so skillful, and the babies were so happy 
and so proud. But those articulation 
teachers must exaggerate—they do exag- 
gerate ; that exaggeration becomes part of 


_ their subconsciousness, and the least ex- 


aggeration rings the knell for successful 
lip-reading for the adult. 

Teachers of phonetics have visited my 
school, and not one of them ever left my 
class-room without asking: 

“Do you always talk so fast?” 

That’s the difference. 

But the final difference is the difference 
between the sunset and the sunrise; the 
difference between a sluggish mind and 
an alert one; the difference between fail- 
ure and success; the difference between 
despair and happiness. It is a good bit 
of difference. 


THE NERVOUS SEQUEL OF 
CEREBRO-SPINAL FEVER 


A phasia.—Persistent aphasia has been 
noted in rare instances. The only case 
of our series in which this complication 
occurred had fully recovered the faculty 
of speech before the termination of the 
course of the disease. 

The ear—Deafness is the most com- 
mon of the serious sequelae met with at 
the present day. . 

The disability is almost always bilat- 
eral, and if persisting during convales- 
cence is usually permanent; some recov- 
ery, however, has been known to occur 
in a few instances after an interval of 
two or three months. 

Below the age of 7 or 8 years perma- 
nent deafness usually leads to an asso- 
ciated mutism; even though speech has 
begun, it gradually disappears. Statistics 
of the proportion of acquired deaf-mutes 
who owe their defect to cerebro-spinal 
meningitis are widely divergent, the num- 
ber as estimated by different observers 
varying from 8 to 45 per cent. The con- 
dition appears less common in the pos- 
terior basic type of the disease than in 
the more ordinary types. There is little 
doubt, however, that permanent deafness 
resulting from cerebro-spinal fever is 
much less frequent now than formerly. 
The condition is probably brought about 
by atrophy of the auditory nerve and pos- 
sibly some destruction of the cochlea. 

Permanent and absolute deafness was 
present in 2 cases only of the 120 recov- 
ered from cerebro-spinal fever. Partial 
deafness (20 per cent)’ of central origin 
resulted in one other case—By CeEcIL 
WorstEr-Droucut, M..B. Cantab., etc., 
temporary captain, R. A. M. C., neurolo- 
gist and officer in charge, cerebro-spinal 
fever ward, Royal Herbert Hospital, in 
The Lancet, London, July 13. 


The Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia is 
located at 411 Fuller Building, 10 South 18th 
street. It endeavors to promote widespread 


interest in the study of speech-reading, to cre- 
ate a center for the deaf and hard of hearing 
where social intercourse and opportunity for 
mutual inspiration and helpfulness may be en- 
couraged and provided, and to be an active in- 
strument of helpfulness to the deaf and hard 
of hearing in every possible way. 
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AN ENJOYABLE AND PROFITABLE SIX WEEKS 


BY LOUISE S. NOWLIN AND JANIE KINNIER 


E FEEL that the benefits derived 
this summer from taking the nor- 
mal course at Mrs. Nitchie’s New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing were so 
many we wish to thank all who helped to 
make our stay in New York so profitable 
and happy. Not being able to reach each 
one, perhaps through THe ReE- 
viEW, which seems the tie that binds all 
lip-readers, we can convey our message. 
From the moment we opened the office 
door and were greeted by Miss Toumey, 
the secretary, all thought of being among 
strangers left, never to return. She 
speaks with such clear enunciation that 
it is easy for a lip-reader to get her 
thought. We often put her to pretty 
hard tests by dropping our voices, think- 
ing she, like the teachers, was also hard 
of hearing; but that did not ruffle her. 
The happiest people we saw or met while 
in New York were at this school, and 
through all the intense summer heat the 
teachers never seemed to lose patience. 
We were very lucky in arriving before 
Miss Walker and Miss Taylor started on 
their vacation, for we had the benefit of 
some of their instruction and caught 
much inspiration from their delightful 
personalities. Miss Samuelson and Miss 
Ralli took their places, and to them we 
owe most of our instruction; we hope to 
prove by our good work what they did 
for us. 

Miss Eells, who had given us our pre- 
paratory lessons last winter here in 
Lynchburg, where she had a class of 11, 
was our guiding angel, who always 
seemed ready to encourage us, for she 
had led us to believe that the normal 
course would be difficult. In spite of the 
hard work, we found it so interesting. 
All in the class and the teachers were 
such “jolly good fellows” that we had 
lots of fun. Now only the pleasures are 
remembered. We are sure if some of 
those who think hard-of-hearing people 
morose, cross, and disagreeable could 
have seen us on our little excursions they 
would either have not believed we had 
lost our hearing or would change their 


views as to the dispositions of the hard 
of hearing. 

Our first visit to the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing followed an in- 
vitation to all the normal pupils. What 
a revelation it was! We had such a good 
time playing cards and felt so at ease in 
the society of others similarly—can we 
say afflicted, when the handicap has 
brought us to know so many interesting 
people? We found every one so agrée- 
able and absorbing we could not read the 
“scrap book” or see the “fancy work”; 
but we went again to see and enjoy these, 
Had our time not been so limited we 
could have accepted the invitation and 
gone often to enjoy the place and the 
quiet of the attractive rooms. 

Miss Walker entertained the summer 
normal pupils at her home with a most 
delightful “tea party.” Around her very 
attractive rooms she had slips of papers 
tacked, each numbered, and we were 
given cards, also numbered, upon which 
to write the answers: “A woman’s crown- 
ing glory”: Modesty. “Something new”: 
Novelty. But the one question which 
stuck the crowd was “the three t’s that 
stand in the way of successful lip-read- 
ing’: Rapidity, homophenity, and ob- 
scurity. Although this is well known by 
all lip-readers, yet very few guessed it. 
The prize, which was won by Miss Kin- 
nier, bore the mark of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, which 
made it a double souvenir. Miss Walker 
must have derived genuine pleasure, for 
we “showed off” our lip-reading ability 


with much savoir faire and pleasant con- 


versation. 

In telling of these pleasures don’t think 
there were not many anxious hours of 
toil in forming sentences out of perfectly 
rusty brains and during the intense heat. 
Oh! the thought of the practise class and 
the examination, only those who have 
been along the road can know the differ- 
ence in the morning. 

After meeting all of the charming co- 
terie that goes to make the New York 
school so delightful, except Mrs. Nitchie 
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and Miss Clark, we felt we must meet 
them. How glad we are that we waited 
for their return from their vacation and 
spent our last day in New York with 
them, for it was such a fitting climax to 
a truly charming and profitable experi- 
ence. We felt we had known Mrs. Nitchie 
from her letters, but after a grasp of her 
hand and a smile we saw how much we 
would have missed had we not waited. 
To hear of Miss Clark’s summer experi- 
ences and enjoy her radiating personality 


in relating them at her practise class was 
indeed a real treat. 

We parted with all at the school re- 
luctantly, feeling it had been a great 
privilege to have known them and to have 
had their instruction. We want to thank 
each one for her part in giving us such 
a happy summer and in sending us back 
so improved in lip-reading that those 
who know us best say, “Wonderful!” 
Today one said, “I believe you are mind- 
readers.” 


CONCERNING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD 


BY GRACE K. WADLEIGH 


‘HE Muller-Walle method seems to 

be generally accepted as the simplest 
of all those devised for the hard-of-hear- 
ing adult. Miss Kinzie gives due ac- 
knowledgment to that excellence in the 
introduction to her series of lessons in 
Tue Voita Review. It seemed to me, 
however, that she did some injustice— 
unintentionally, no doubt—in almost leav- 
ing the reader to infer that the simplest 
method was less psychological. But why 
isn't it more so? 

Surely the getting down to first prin- 
ciples, the simplifying of a very “subtile 
art,” the rendering that art practicable 
for the average hard-of-hearing person 
implies sense and psychology in rich 
measure, There are, moreover, two kinds 
of simplicity, and they are at the two ends 
of the mental scale. The longer I teach, 
the readier I am to acknowledge that the 
Miiller-Walle method has the simplicity 
of greatness. It took genius and cour- 
age, | am convinced, just to leave out so 
much of what other teachers would have 
thought necessary. 

Without making any severe accusations 
against bygone methods, it does look as 
if, for the sake of hard-of-hearing adults 
at least, it must have been high time for 
a genius to appear somewhere. Anyhow, 
several years ago I met a woman who 
told me of the way she had studied 
speech-reading in a school for adults. 
She said she spent her evenings up to 12 
or t o'clock analyzing exercises, writing 


down in a note-book every position, going 
into the subject on paper to the last de- 
tail. If that is really a sample of teach- 
ing speech-reading in the United States 
at that time, Miss Bruhn or Mr. Nitchie, 
either, was surely quite excusable in look- 
ing a little farther afield. Mr. Nitchie 
deserves great credit for getting so clear 
of this former method as he did. 

The Miiller-Walle method is a kindly, 
sympathetic sort of guide. The teacher 
must take care that it is not too kind with 
some pupils; but most of us need, even 
demand, considerable encouragement. 

Apparently it tries to offset to some 
extent the discouraging and mistaken 
treatment pupils are likely to encounter 
outside of school. It even follows them 
into their homes very efficiently. None 
of the exercises in Miss Bruhn’s book 
call for a trained assistant, and they are 
well adapted te the conditions of “home 
study.” Perfection is impossible: but if 
the Miiller- Walle method sometimes 
soars out of sight of the pupils, or be- 
comes overconcerned with technicalities, 
or wastes time on futile exercises, or for- 
gets to be really practical, I wish some 
one would kindly point out how and 
where it does so. Real criticism is al- 


ways acceptable, and as teachers it is not 
our business to uphold any one method. 
It is our business to teach speech-reading 
as efficiently as we may. 

The syllable work, which seems to be 
unparalleled in other methods, and which 
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may really be compared to the use of the 
scales in music, is a notable feature of 
this method. Perhaps it is just plain drill 
without any psychology about it. I hesi- 
tate to say so, because, for instance, it 
does “hit the spot” so exactly with cer- 
tain pupils. It seems to give them a hold 
at the start, to be the satisfying element 
in the study. Their ability to see quickly 
and accurately is heartening, and they 
proceed in such wise that in the course of 


several weeks their friends usually begin 


to make remarks about their increased 
brightness and quickness in various ways. 
They have other exercises, it is true, 
but apparently in these cases the syllable 
drill deserves most credit. Real syllables 
seem to me better than words, because 
they can be combined more quickly, be- 
cause there is no distraction or worry 
about separate meanings as there is in 
word sequences, and also because they 
are more agreeable. Somehow — and 
most of us know how—hard-of-hearing 
people acquire a distaste for “words.” 
They bring up embarrassing experiences 
in vain repetitions and an idea of failure, 
so that we feel stupid to start with. Un- 
less it is clear that words are more useful 
in the long run, the syllables seem better, 
and if there is no psychology underlying 
this work we may remember that psy- 
chology alone will hardly make a lip- 
reader. 
However, the psychology goes hand in 
hand with all the drills designed to de- 
velop and foster a habit of quick and ac- 
curate perception from the very first les- 
son, with its combinations of syllables, 
words, and sentences. This lesson does 
not hold out a distant hope that the pupil 
may sometime aspire to connected dis- 
course. It gives connected discourse 
right away. It does not content itself 
with one or two simple elements of 
speech. It covers a large amount of 
ground, and does it easily because it deals 
with what is easily seen. The only diffi- 
culty in the lesson is the distinguishing 
between long 4 and long é@. It seems to 
take possession of and unite all kinds of 
reading methods—alphabetic, phonetic, 
word, sentence—and whatever is later 
than the sentence method. It starts—or 
continues—a habit of success. If there 
is anything better adapted to encourage 
rather doubting would-be speech-readers 


considerably obsessed by the idea that all 
effort will be unavailing and to enable 
them to see for themselves the possibili- 
ties of the art than “that wonderful first 
lesson,” I have yet to find it. As the con- 
tributor who so described it in’ THE 
Voita Review said: “A master of psy- 
chology shaped it.” 

Throughout the course of lessons there 
is a continual endeavor to make first im- 
pressions clear, correct, and natural; to 
go from the known to the unknown; to 
meet the pupils where they are and make 
use of their past and new knowledge; to 
build up association masses to correspond 
with what they will continually observe; 
to present enough and not too much ma- 
terial in a logical order, and so to culti- 
vate those habits—requisites—for expert 
speech-reading. 

Natural speech-readers are always 
benefited by a systematic study of the art, 
but our work is likely to be largely with 
pupils who are not natural speech-read- 
ers; otherwise it hardly justifies itself, 
We have to understand, to some extent, 
why they are not natural speech- readers 
to give effective aid. A great difficulty 
in devising methods, or in teaching at all, 
is that we so often forget the pupil's 
limitations. We have an ideal pupil in 
mind instead of an actual one. We long, 
especially if we are beginners, to do 
everything at once. We are fearful of 
losing opportunities and forget the neces- 
sity of making haste slowly. It is of 
great importance, especially at first, that 
nerves and eyesight are not overstrained, 
and that the pupil’s feeling of adequacy 
to the subject is not too much impaired. 
Perception must sometimes be made easy, 
though not through exaggeration; con- 


centration must now and then be assisted 


through involuntary interest; thorough- 
ness must be sought through varied repe- 
tition, and not at the cost of overweari- 
ness. Good judgment is frequently 
needed in seeing that the attention is not 
spread over too large a field. Unusual 
material should be kept out of the earlier 
work. If we are not careful, our various 
schemes may get the better of us. Mak- 
ing exercises with homophenous words, 
for instance, has its dangers. I regret, 
now, some of the time | have spent on 
“unlikely” words, and wish I had spent it 
on “bromides” or colloquial forms. Or- 
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dinary conversation is so ordinary. How 
many of us, I wonder, have ever once in 
actual conversation used such words as 
bane or pate? Rapid colloquial speech 
will furnish an abundance of mental 
training. 

What is new should be introduced 
clearly and correctly and in natural asso- 
ciation in order to blaze good mental 
paths; otherwise pupils are so likely to 
go on repeating the initial mistake. A 
beginning must be successful. . 

For all these reasons the Miiller-Walle 
method seems to be excellent in its psy- 
chology. The statement is frequently 
made that the Miiller-Walle method is 
best, especially for beginners. It seems 


- to me. equally good for advanced pupils. 


If it is true that its simplicity and adapta- 
bility are of great advantage to the be- 
ginner, surely the underlying psychology 
deserves attention and praise. If we can 
advance still farther along the line, per- 
haps in due time teachers of hearing stu- 
dents will be stretching out eager hands 
for what we have of value. 


DEAFNESS FOLLOWS SYPHILIS* 


The prejudices we have inherited from 
our forebears have led us to adopt an 
attitude toward certain diseases which is 
absurd in the light of modern knowledge. 
We shun and isolate the sufferer from 
leprosy, a disease which is transmitted 
only through long and intimate contact, 
but we allow in many States the man 
with advanced tuberculosis, who is ex- 
pectorating billions of tubercle bacilli 
every day, his complete freedom. Worse 
than that, we permit the individual in- 
fected with syphilis to walk the streets 
unrestrained, to work in our shops, to 
eat in our restaurants, and to enter our 
homes. Syphilis is a disease usually 
lacking the spectacular external mani- 
festations which brand the leper, but due 
to a parasite so ready for transfer to a 
new host, and so superficially placed in 
many of the hidden lesions that mere 


*From “Some Modern Medical Problems,” 
‘an address delivered to the graduating class of 
the Tufts College Medical School, Feb. 6, 1918, 
by Timothy Leary, M. D., of Boston, and pub- 
lished in full in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal of March 28. 
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momentary contact, and indeed indirect 
contact, by means of a drinking cup, for 
instance, may suffice to mark a new 
victim. 

The mantle of personal privacy, which 
has cloaked and favored the spread of 
this disease, is being lifted by the de- 
mands ‘of an enlightened public opinion. 
It will be a part of your duty to make 
plain to the world that no man has a 
right to inflict disease upon his neighbor, 
knowingly or through ignorance. The 
public must learn that investigations with 
reference to the so-called private dis- 
eases and treatment of the individual for 
the protection of the many. are no more 
invasions of personal liberty than is the 
law which prohibits the property-owner 
from building a fire trap on land which 
he owns in the restricted districts of a 
city. If the lesions of syphilis or gonor- 
rhea. were as visible on the surface as are 
those of the leper, there would be no need 
of debate or instruction in this subject. 

Activity in the control of these plagues 
was never more needed than now, when 
we are at war. The Wassermann test 
has shocked us with its revelations of the 
universal spread of syphilis among our 
people. But if German, French, and 
English experiences are a criterion, we 
may expect a tremendous increase in its 
prevalence following the return of our 
troops. Men who are freed in mass from 
the restraints and influences of home life 
are prone to develop the mob spirit, and 
tend to cast aside the teachings of re- 
ligion and civilization and even common 
sense. So that, while we look upon our 
men as superior to the common lot, while 
religion and discipline and pride in clean 
living and self-restraint will serve to save 
many from exposure, we may expect a 
large addition to the number of our in- 
fected with the closing of the war. 


Miss Mary Dugane, in announcing the open- 
ing for the eleventh year of her Muller-Walle 
School, 47 West 44th street, New York City, 
adds: “For those pupils desiring to aid in re- 
construction work among men deafened in the 
service of our country, a course in normal 
training has been arranged. There will be a 
class for men in uniform.” 


We are indebted to Miss Louise I. Morgen- 
stern for the interesting clipping from the 
New York Globe presented in this number 
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THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON MC KERRAL 


(Continued from September) 


Section VI, Part 1, Primary 


(r before the vowel) 


HAVE. a flower for you. 

I have a rose for you. 
Where did you get the rose? 

I found the rose on the bush. 
The rose is very pretty. 
The rose is beautiful. 

I saw a beautiful red rose on the bush. 
Some of the roses are yellow. 
Will you give me some-of the roses? 
Which will you have, red or yellow? 

I prefer the red roses, if you please. 
We have yellow roses at home. 

She gave me a few roses. 
Where will you put the roses? 

I will put the roses in the vase. 

The vase is in my room. 

The vase is full of roses. 

Do you smell the roses? 

Do you smell the perfume from the 

flowers ? 

Where is the rosebush? 

The rosebush is in front of the house. 
The rosebush grows by the front porch. 
The roses are red. 

What kind of a rose is this? 
This rose is a red rambler. 


The rosebush climbs up the side of the : 


house. 

You may have some of the roses if you 
wish. 

Help yourself to the roses. 

Leave some roses on the bush. 

How high is the rosebush? 

The bush is very tall. 

The roses are too high for me to reach. 

Some of the roses are out of my reach. 

Will you reach them for me? 

Roy will reach the roses ner you; he 
is very tall. 

Roy gave me a large red rose. 

Roy gave me a red apple. 

The apple is ripe. 

The apple came from the farm. 

The farmer raises apples to sell. 

The apple came from the ranch. 


They raise,apples at the ranch. 

This is a very good apple. 

Are you fond of apples? 

Yes; | am very fond of sweet apples. 

Where did Roy find the apple? 

Roy found the apple on the tree. 

The apple tree is full of sweet apples. 

The sweet apples are yellow. 

This apple is sour. 

The apple was too sour for me, so I 
threw it away. 

The apple was sour and hard. 

The farmer put the apples in a barrel. 

The farmer put the barrel in the cellar. 

There is a whole barrel of apples in 
the cellar. 

I am afraid the apples will spoil. 

Do you think they will keep? 

The apples will keep very well. - 

Will you pare this apple for me? 

The apple is smooth and round. 

We have a large apple tree in front of 
the house. 

The boys are fond of apples. 

The boys can reach the apples from 
the fence. 

The boys will help themselves. 

Help yourselves.to the apples, boys. 


I see the ship in the bay. 

We have a view of the bay from our 
camp on the beach. 

The waves are high. 

The wind is high. 

The wind is from the southwest. 

Do you hear the waves roar? 

The bay is very rough. 

Do you see the ship roll? 

Will you go out to the ship with me? 

Do you know how to row a boat? 

Will you go with me for a row? 

Will you help me row the boat to the 
ship? 

No; the waves are too high. 

The water is too rough. 

I am afraid to go so far from shore. 

Will you show me how to row? 

I will row to the ship myself if you 
will show me how to row the boat. 
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The ship is a long way from the shore. 

Will you go with me for a row up the 
river? 

The river is very shallow. 


Will you go with me for a drive? 

There is room for you. 

You may drive the horse if you wish. 

Did you ever drive a horse before? 

Will you help me put the harness on 
the horse ? 

We will have a long ride. 

Do you know the way? 

Do you know the road? 

Have you ever been over this road be- 
fore? 

No; the road is new to me. 

The road is by the river. 

We will have a long ride by the river. 

We are a long way from home. 

Do you know the way home? 

Are you sure you know the road? 

Is this the right road? 

Are you sure this is the right road? 

No; I think this is the wrong road. 
« This road is very rough. 

I am afraid we are lost. 

The weather is very warm. 

I am afraid there will be a shower. 

I am afraid it will rain before we 
reach home. 

The river is very high. 

The rain will raise the river. 

When the rain falls the river will rise. 

Where is the river? 

Where is the railroad? 

Which way is it to the railroad? 

I think I shall go home by rail. 

How shall we go home? 

Shall we ride home or shall we walk? 

Shall we row up the river or shall we 
go home by rail? 


The boy will help father on the farm. 

Father will mow the hay with the 
mower. 

The boy will rake the hay. 

Sam will rake the hay with the horse 
rake. 

The horse will haul the hay to the barn. 

Father will pitch the hay into the mow. 

I am afraid it will rain. 

The rain will spoil the hay. 

The rain will ruin the hay. 

We shall have all the hay in the barn 
before the rain. 

You will have to hurry if you get the 
hay in the mow before the shower. * 
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Do you hear the rain? 

Do you hear the patter of the rain upon 
the roof of the barn? 

Sam will help father with the harvest. 

Sam will help us to harvest the rye. 

The rye is almost ripe. 

The rye will soon be ripe. 

The rye will soon be ready to harvest. 

The farmer will harvest the rye as 
soon as it is ripe. 

When will the harvest begin? 

I heard father say we would begin the 
harvest tomorrow. 


Will you go with me to the show ? 

Will you go with me to the horse race? 

Did you ever see a horse race? 

Did you ever go to the fair? 

There was a horse race at the fair. 

The horses run very fast. 

The race will soon be over. 

After the race was over the horses 
went to the barn. 

Sam rode the horse to the barn. 


(To be continued) 


MILITARY DRILL 


Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister of 
Education, told a delegation from the 
Miners’ Federation some months ago 
that the government had canvassed the 
question of compulsory military drill for 
the secondary schools and had decided 
that the innovation had neither educa- 
tional nor military value and would not 
be adopted. Mr. Fisher has proved as 
good as his word. The Education Act, 
which sweeps out of existence 11 educa- 
tional acts and repeals parts of 11 others, 
provides for compulsory education up to 
14 years. Between the ages of 14 and 
18 all English boys and girls must at- 
tend either the regular schools, or, if they 
are obliged to work, then they must at- 
tend continuation schools, and their em- 
ployers must help to make that school 
attendance possible. Physical training is 
provided without stint, but of military | 
training there is not to be a trace. 


“The State (Louisiana) has for a long time 
owed an obligation to its negro deaf children. 
It is a deplorable fact that, so far, no provision 
whatever has been made for their education.”— 
A. G. HucKasy. 
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THE ELVES 


From Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


DRAMATIZED BY JESSIE DUFF 


Time—December 


Persons in the Play—Shoemaker, Shoemaker’s 
Wife, Customer, Elves 


Three Scenes 


Scene I.—Shoemaker’s work-room, containing 
his work-bench and a chair or two 
for customers. Shoemaker is 
found working at his bench, while 
his wife sits near by, knitting. 


SHOEMAKER (holding up his last piece of 
leather) : 

What shall I do! 
What shall I do! 
When I’ve nothing 
To make a shoe? 

Wire (looking up from her knitting) : 
What’s that you say? 
Do tell me, pray! 
It can’t be true, 
*T is your last shoe! 

SHOEMAKER (looking most disconsolate, 
still holding up the leather and shak- 
ing his head) : 

Believe or nay, 

’T is true, I say, 

*T will make just four, 

Not a pair more. 
WIFE: 

Shaking your head 

Will not buy bread. 

Cheer up, good man! 

He who will can. 

SHOEMAKER (dolefully) : 

With neither food nor money, 
I can’t feel very funny. 

WIFE: 

“T can’t” is not our friend; 

Our fortunes soon will mend. 
SHOEMAKER: 

Your will to win is strong; 

I trust you are not wrong. 
Wire (cheerily) : 

Let’s cut them out tonight, 

Then rest till morning’s light. 

(She leaves her knitting and 
joins him, singing:) 
I’m glad I’m well, 
I’m glad I’m free, 


I’m just as happy as happy can be. 
(They cut out the shoes while 
the shoemaker sighs and his 
wife continues to sing:) 
We're well and strong, 
You must agree ; 
We should be happy as happy can 
be. 
SHOEMAKER (as they finish cutting) : 
Just four, as I said. (Sighs.) 
Well, let’s off to bed. 
Wire (as they exit, sings): 
*T will all come right, 
Now you just see. 
I’m just as happy as happy can be. 
(Exit shoemaker and wife.) 
(Music. Enter Elves on tiptoe 
from opposite door, dressed in- 
brown tights, with long pointed 
toes and tall pointed hats. They 
have a little dance. Then First 
Elf takes the shoes that are cut 
’ out and gives each Elf a shoe, 
and they sit down on the floor 
tailor-fashion. First Elf goes 
to front of stage.) 
First EF: 
O come, let us toil as hard as we 
can ; 
Yes, toil for the dear old shoe- 
maker-man. 
(He takes his place among the 
Elves and they repeat in chorus, 
using rhythm for sewing shoes 
with one needle:) 
Enves Cuorus: 
O come, let us toil as hard as we 
can ; 
Yes, toil for the dear old shoe- 
maker-man. 
Srconp Eur (leaves group and goes to 
front of stage): 
Now is the time to get our work 
done, 
Before we are caught by the rising 
hot sun. 
(He returns to place.) 
Cuorus (using rhythm for sewing 
shoes with two needles) : 
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O come, let us toil, ete. 
TuirD ELF (goes to front of stage): 
We now have the thread 
And ‘now have the leather 
To make handsome shoes 
For all kinds of weather. 
(Returns to place.) 
Corus (using rhythm for pound- 
ing in pegs): 
O come, let us toil, etc. 
FourtH ELF (goes to front of stage): 

And now comes the fitting over 
the last, 

And trim as a glove the fashion is 
cast. 

(Returns to place.) 
Enves Cuorus (using rhythm for fitting 
over the last) : 
O come, let us toil, etc. 
First ELF (goes to front of stage): 

Our work is now done; 

We must all flit away 

Before the glad dawn 

Of another bright day. 

(The Elves get up and place 
the finished shoes in a row.) 
First 
We have done fairy work as well 
as we can; 
So farewell, farewell, dear shoe- 
maker-man. 
(He bows as he speaks and 
begins to retire.) 

Etves Cuorus (bowing and retiring) : 

We have done fairy work as well 
as we can; 

So farewell, farewell, dear shoe- 
maker-man. 

(Exit Elves.) 

(Enter the shoemaker and his 
wife, looking worn out from a 
restless night. Rising sun is 
seen through the window.) 

Wire (seeing the finished shoes in a 
row): 

What joy! What bliss! 
Who has done this? 

SHOEMAKER (gazing stupidly at the 
shoes; he examines a shoe carefully 
and becomes more animated) : 

Who has, indeed, 
Confirmed your creed, 
With skill untold 
And method bold? 

WIre: 

They are well done; 


Who’s had such fun? 
(Shaking her finger at him.) 
Faith’s still my creed 
For every need. 
(Customer 
maker and 
glances.) 
WIFE (aside) : 
Just as I said, 
Faith will earn bread. 
(She busies herself at the side 
of the room, dusting, etc.) 
SHOEMAKER (goes to meet customer 
smiling) : 
Good day! Pray have a seat, 
That I your needs may meet. 
CUSTOMER: 
Good day to you, kind sir; 
Plain shoes I much prefer; 
But they must be quite neat, 
If they my needs would meet. 
SHOEMAKER (presents a pair of shoes 
made by the Elves): 
Examine well this pair ; 
You'll find it passing fair. 
CustoMER (examines one of the shoes 
closely) : 
Your words are very true; 
*T is quite a handsome shoe. 
If it, perchance, should fit, 
How much must I remit? 
SHOEMAKER (puts a shoe on the cus- 
tomer): 
Ten dollars is the price; 
You'll find them worth it thrice. 
CustoMER (gets up and walks to try the 
shoe): 
It feels like an old shoe; 
(Scanning it closely.) 
I’m quite convinced they'll do; 
(He sits down again.) 
And as I’m hard to please, 
Four pairs I'll take of these. 
Such workmanship is rare; 
Your price is also fair. 
(Shoemaker removes 
shoes and wraps them up.) 
(Customer pays the shoe- 
maker and says, as he departs:) 
CUSTOMER: 
Good day to you, my friend; 
Some customers I’ll send. 
SHOEMAKER: 
Good day to you, kind sir ; 
My good will you incur. 
(Exit customer.) 


Shoe- 
exchange 


enters. 
wife 
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SHOEMAKER (fondling the money) : 
Now I can buy supplies 
And cease my stupid sighs. 
(Wife comes forward and 

grabs the shoemaker and they 
dance about and sing:) 

I’m glad I’m well, 

I’m glad I’m free, 

I’m just as happy as happy can be. 

(Curtain. ) 


Scene If.—The same at the close of the day. 
Shoemaker and his wife are just 
’ finishing cutting out more shoes. 


SHOEMAKER (with expectant air): 

That makes eight pairs more 

To add unto our store. 
WIFE: 

Oh, what jolly fun, 

To hide and watch them come. 
SHOEMAKER: 

Jolly fun is right. 

D’ ye think they’ll come tonight? 
WIFE: 

Lie there on the floor (pointing 

behind the bench). 
I’ll hide behind the door. 
(They hide.) 

WIEE (peeping out): 

If they see us peep, 

We'll quickly go to sleep. 

(Music. Enter Elves and re- 
peat their previous scene, with 
the shoemaker and wife peep- 
ing.) 

(Exit Elves and the shoe- 
maker and wife come out from 
hiding.) 

SHOEMAKER (with awesome admiration 
picks up a shoe): 
Such workmanship’s rare, 
And done with such an air. 
WIFE: 
Elves! The little sprites, 
With nothing on but tights. 
Doubtless cold! Who knows? 
( Pondering.) 
I see! I’ll make them clothes. 
(She grabs the shoemaker and 
they dance about as. she sings.) 
WIFE: 
And hang them on 
The Christmas tree, 
And they'll be happy as happy can 
be. 
(Curtain. ) 


Scene III.—The same with added comforts— 
a rug, curtains, and a new. bench 
for customers. Both in new 
clothes. In the center is a gay 
Christmas tree, on which the 
shoemaker and his wife are 
hanging clothes and gifts for the 
Elves.) 


SHOEMAKER (admiring his wife's new 
dress and his new suit) : 
— to the Elves, we’re well to 
O; 
We've work and food and money 
too. 
WIrE (with a garment in her hand) : 
"LT was jolly fun to make these 
clothes 
To keep them warm from head to 
toes. 
Working for sprightly Elves, so 
dear, 
Has filled me full of Christmas 
cheer. 
SHOEMAKER: 
And I feel young and gay again, 
Thanks to those comely little men, 
You hide once more behind the 
door, 
And I'll lie here upon the floor. 
(Indicating the place behind 
the bench. They hide and peep.) 
(Music. Enter Elves on tip- 
toes. They spy the clothes and 
all shout together as they seize 
the clothes and put them on:) 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! 
(They put on the clothes and 
admire themselves and each 
other—introducing pranks.) 
First ELF (steps to front of stage) : 
What spruce and dandy Elves are 
we; 
No longer cobblers we will be. 
Extves Cuorus (with comical gestures): 
What spruce and dandy Elves are 
we; 
No longer cobblers we will be. 
(First Elf goes to front of 
stage, while the rest form in a 
circle around the tree.) 
First 
Merrily round the Christmas tree, 
Happiest Elves you ever did see. 
Light the heart, when a good 
deed’s cone ; 
Then we can play and have some 
fun. 
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: (First Elf joins circle round 
the tree.) 

Exves Cuorus (dancing round the tree) : 
Merrily round the Christmas tree, 
Happiest Elves you ever did see. 
Light the heart when a good 

deed’s done; 
Then we can play and have some 
fun. 
(Faces of shoemaker and 
wife beam.) 
(Final curtain.) 


(Note.—The clothes for the Elves might be 
sailor suits a la the navy and add a patriotic 
touch.) 


HELEN KELLER IN THE WRIGHT 
GARDEN 


A short time before Miss Helen Keller 
and Mrs. Macy left their Long Island 
home for Film City, Los Angeles, Cal., 
where Miss Keller is posing for the elabo- 
rate film in which she is to be featured, 
they spent a day with Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Wright, in whose school Miss Keller 
was a pupil when she was a girl. Miss 


Miss Helen Keller and Jack Wright on the 
back of “The Sleeping Camel,” in Mr. Wright's 
garden, July 6, 1918. 


Keller “saw” Mr. Wright’s house and 
garden with her supple and “seeing” 
hands far more thoroughly than most 
people see it with their eyes. She climbed 
a tree to the “reading nest” in the top; 
she mounted the back of the curious rock 
that resembles a sleeping camel and gives 


When Miss Helen Keller was a schoolgirl in 
Mr. Wright’s school, more than 20 years ago, 
his sister, Miss Anna Wright, was the house- 
mother atid Helen’s firm friend: The baby, 
Anna Wright, namesake of the friend of long 
ago, calls up gentle. memories of those distant 
days. 
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Miss Helen Keller and some of her former schoolmates in the Wright Oral School. An 
afternoon reunion in Mr. Wright’s garden, July 6, 1918. First row, from left to right: Mrs. 
Wright, Jack Wright, Mrs. Lewis, Miss Mabel Johns, Miss Perlinski, Mrs. Radcliffe, Master 


Alexander Graham Bell Radcliffe. 


Second row: Miss Thompson, Mrs. Macy, Miss Keller. 


Third row: Mr. Holmes, holding Anna Wright (“just as a man holds a baby”) ; Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Maxcy, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Radcliffe, Mr. Quinlan. 


the Japanese garden its name, “Sui Rako 
Yen,” The Garden of the Sleeping Camel ; 
she fed the goldfish and felt them snap 
the food from her fingers; she romped 
with his children, and had a good time 
generally. In the afternoon some of her 
old schoolmates in the Wright Oral 
School, 24 years before, were invited to 
come and exchange reminiscences of their 
school days. 


A CAUSE OF ERROR IN CONDUCT 


Children, in their wild scramble, are 
especially liable to injury from slips, 
twists, falls, or blows. Little note is 
taken of them, save the unimportant 
part—the bump or bruise. The point of 


real concern should be, Has the injury 


disarranged any part of the bony frame- 
work and its attachments, and thus 
brought pressure on the delicate nervous 
system? Children should be examined 
every three to six months for these de- 
fects which quietly wreak their charac- 
ter-destroying work, and make of an 


otherwise fine, noble child a veritable out- 
law or criminal. By the proper procedure 
this can and should be prevented. Chil- 
dren who are ill-tempered, sulky, dull, 
overprecocious, or markedly secretive, 
and others who have worse traits, such 
as lying, stealing, incendiarism, or any 
other variation from the normal line of 
conduct, are of this sort. 

Parents, noting these faults, attempt to 
remove them by punishment; only to find 
that they, do not arrive upon improved 
ground at all, often making them more 
resolute, while they stand aghast at their 
inability to control them. Why? Sim- 
ply because these little “outlaws,” for 
such they are, are victims of faults in 
their little brains caused by the injuries 
above cited. The great pity of it all is 
that the tiny producing causes are not 
apparent to the child or parent, and con- 
sequently lie uncorrected, simply because 
it is not the custom to attribute errors of 
conduct to anything other than a condi- 
tion without an explanation. They are 
construed to be a part of the nature of 


HELEN KELLER IN THE WRIGHT GARDEN 


Miss Helen Keller has found something that 
Anna Wright is interested in 


the unfortunate child, the abnormal qual- 
ity never having been attributed to a 
physical defect—H. S. Vasring, D. O., 
in The Osteopathic Magazine. 


RENEWALS.—Do not delay in renewing your 
membership. Bills are sent in advance, so 
there need be no excuse on your part for miss- 
ing a single number of the magazine. The new 
tule compels us to take your address plate out 
of the addressing machine when we send the 
Jast number paid for, and it limits the number 
of copies we may print to paid subscriptions 
and office needs. Thus, if you delay renewing 
for a month or so, we may be unable to supply 
the missing copies. 
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LETTE+S 10 THE EDITOR 


THE Woman’s 
3535 Ave., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 


You will be pleased to learn that a gentleman 
in Canada who has a little deaf daughter read 
“A Worthy Record,” in the July Vora Re- 
VIEW, and immediately made arrangements to 
move to Cleveland in order that his little girl 
might receive instruction in an oral day school. 

Another parent of a deaf child, aged three, 
also read the article and wrote for informa- 
tion as to how he could best help his child until 
he was old enough to enter school, when he, 
too, hopes to move to Cleveland to obtain the 
benefits of our oral day school. 

I urge all parents of deaf children to sub- 
scribe for THe Vorta Review, because it will 
prove helpful in suggesting how parents can 
best premote the child’s use of language and 
growth in knowledge; but very few respond. 

I am sorry, indeed, that you are so discour- 
aged. You are doing splendid, worth-while 
work, and you should have the support of every 
one interested in any way in deaf children or 
hard-of-hearing adults. 

You have improved the magazine in the last 
two years, and each number grows better. 

I placed on our bulletin board at the school 
the membership blanks and the reprints about 
the possibility of THe Voita Review suspend+ 
ing publication during the war, which you Sent. 

I think our Association and its magazine 
should be supported by every oral teacher. 

The war is broadening our field of work, 
and this is no time to give up. 

Enclosed you will find check to renew my 
membership. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
magazine and with personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jessie Durr. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1918. 


“BENEFICENCIA PUBLICA,” 
XicoTENCATL NuM. 9, 
México, Oct. 8, 1918. 
Eprror THe REvIEW: 

Having been informed by Mr. Gus. F. Ur- 
bantke, superintendent of the Texas School 
for the Deaf, that you are able to give in- 
formation concerning the schools for the deaf 
established in the United States, we take the 
liberty of requesting that if it is convenient for 
you to secure for us catalogues of the schools 
so that we can have them translated into Span- 
ish, that they may be used as models in the 
National School for the Deaf, in the capital. 

Hoping to receive a favorable reply and 
thanking you in advance, I beg to remain, 

Respectfully, 
Raut GARATE. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHY NOT ESTABLISH AN ORAL STATE 
SCHOOL IN EVERY STATE? 


T IS an excellent idea, if properly car- 
ried out, and, in States having few 
large cities where graded speech-reading 
day schools might be opened, would prove 
a blessing to deaf children from the coun- 
try and from country villages. At least 
that is the thought that is impelling some 
parents who have devoted time and 
energy in an effort to remedy conditions 
that insure a low efficiency in the use of 
speech in certain State schools for deaf 
children. They believe that it is a waste 
of time to attempt to bring about any 
changes in methods of teaching in these 
combined-system institutions, owing to 
the pressure of political influence brought 
to bear by teachers and employees who 
are deaf and by former deaf pupils, who, 
having been taught speech under condi- 
tions that afforded no practise in speech 
outside of the class-room, naturally feel 
that it is a waste of time to instruct chil- 
dren in something they can make no use 
of when they leave school. ‘These par- 
ents propose to ask the legislatures in 
their respective States to authorize the 
construction of the necessary buildings, 
in a section of the State distant from the 
present school, and to appropriate the 
funds necessary to equip the school and 
provide for the teaching of speech in a 
speech atmosphere and a speech environ- 
ment, where pupils are necessarily com- 
pelled to use speech (or writing) at all 
times and in all places, and where no use 
will be made of the sign-language or of 
finger-spelling. These parents realize 
that the necessary appropriations may 
not be granted until after the war. Nev- 
ertheless, they are sparing no effort to 
educate men of influence to the absolute 
necessity of a decided change in present 
methods as a matter of justice to parents 
who desire that their deaf children be 
taught speech under proper speech con- 
ditions. These parents are making no 
objections to the use of the sign-language 
or of finger-spelling in the instruction of 
the children of parents who are willing 
that their children should be taught under 
existing conditions. Continue the old 
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school, but open another one in which ap- © 


proved modern methods of instruction 
shall prevail. 

We wish these parents a full measure 
of success, for their plan is worthy of the 
earnest and unfaltering support of every 
man and every woman who has an intelli- 
gent understanding of how priceless is 
the value to deaf children of an ability to 
speak and to read speech, and how much 


it adds to their efficiency and their happi- ~ 
ness in whatever walk of life they may 


enter. 


THE KIND OF MANUSCRIPTS :-WE WANT 


Manuscripts come to our desk which 
we are compelled to return with thanks, 


because they do not meet the needs of © 


THe Vouta Review. Our readers ex- 
pect to find in our pages that which will 
prove helpful in the specific work they 
are engaged in. They do not want mere 
stories incidentally mentioning that one 
or more of the characters study lip-read- 
ing. They want practical suggestions, 
presenting easier methods of overcoming 
difficulties encountered in the study of 
the art of. lip-reading; clear-cut state- 
ments showing how success in lip-read- 


ing was achieved undér discouraging con- . 
ditions, and if success was won: by the: 
aged then the greater the interest aroused. » 
Our readers want articles full of cheer, 


full of the sunshine of success, full of 
that uplifting influence that impels the 
handicapped reader to admit that life is 
worth living after all, and that success in 
many lines of human endeavor is possible 
for the hard of hearing who intelligently 
and persistently seek it. Mothers of deaf 
children expect to find in THr VoutTa 
Review how other mothers solved the 
problems they are now facing in the 
effort to train and teach their little ones. 
They welcome personal letters telling of 
the step-by-step efforts that led to encour- 
aging results; letters like that exception- 
ally good one that Mrs. Bartlett sent to 
the Editor—a letter so serviceable to 
other mothers that we were glad to make 
it the leader in the October number. 
We want manuscripts of the types 
mentioned. And we want others, show- 
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ing how great are the advantages that 
accrue to the deaf child who has been so 
wisely taught and trained in the home 
that when school-time comes it is pre- 
pared to keep pace with hearing children 
of the same age if placed in the hands of 
the right teacher. We want manuscripts 
clearly showing how much more advan- 
tageous for the average young deaf child 
are properly graded and properly con- 
ducted speech-reading day schools than 
are combined-system institutions. We 
want manuscripts telling of the efforts 
made to secure a speech-reading day 
school, of the nature of the opposition 
encountered, and how success finally 
came. We want manuscripts showing 


-how advantageous the work of parents’ 


associations may prove—of these bands 
of men and wontien loyally co-operating 


with the teachers of their children to get 


the most efficient results from whatever 
instruction the child receives. We want 
teachers of deaf children to send the de- 
tails of methods of instruction that have 
proved helpful in any grade in speech- 
reading schools. We want whatever in- 
formation will help in putting children 
handicapped by deafness or by defective 
speech on a more nearly equal plane with 
hearing children of the same age. 

How long shall the articles be? Just 
long enough to tell all that is worth tell- 
ing in a clear, concise way. Write it so 
that every paragraph will tell a story, and 
the message as a whole will stand out like 
a picture. 


TEACHING ILLITERATE ADULTS TO READ 
ENGLISH 


More than thirty years ago Alexander 
Melville Bell devised a desirable alpha- 
betic arrangement to facilitate the teach- 
ing of reading to little deaf children in 
primary grades. It was only an initia- 
tory alphabet, so nearly like the alphabet 
in every-day use that children were easily 
graded into the latter as progress was 
shown. And then it was found to be just 
as helpful in commencing the teaching of 
illiterate adults. For its merit is that with 
this alphabet the written and the printed 
word are phonetically presented. Thus 
pupils in primary grades can be taught 
words as they are spoken rather than as 
they appear in primers and first readers, 
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and they can be led to perceive whether 
their pronunciation is right or wrong. 

As this simple method of teaching read- 
ing to pupils in primary grades proved 
helpful with deaf children, Professor Bell 
published two little books giving all the 
information necessary to enable teachers 
to successfully use this “phonetic mode 
of initiation in reading.” The first he 
called “World- English; the Universal 
Language.” The second, “Hand Book 
of World English.” In his first book he 
stated : 

“Tn this alphabetical scheme, ten of the 
letters are slightly modified forms of 
ordinary letters, and 23 are altogether 
unaltered. The latter have the same pho- 
netic values in World-English as in what 
may be called literary English ; with this 
important distinction, that the sound as- 
sociated with any letter never varies, 
while in literary English the sounds of 
the greater number of the letters are con- 
stantly varying. In World-English, every 
sound has one fixed representative, and 
every letter has one fixed sound.” 

In perfecting this simple phonetic 
method that provides “a royal road to 
reading” for beginners in English, Pro- 
fessor Bell had no thought of disturbing 
accepted orthography or of displacing the 
spelling or any other part of so-called 
literary English. In neither book did he 
seek to change the English language as 
we find it in every-day use by educated 
adults. His only desire was to help the 
beginner over the “orthographic obstacles 
in the path of learners,” to lessen the 
labor of understanding “its difficult and 
unsystematic spelling,” and to cause to: 
disappear “those anomalies which alone 
have made English difficult to learners.” 
For then “the beautiful simplicity of the 
English language will become fully ap- 
parent.” 

Professor Bell was an ardent believer 
in the desirability of making English “the 
universal language.” In his little book 
he states that “no language could be in- 
vented for international use that would 
surpass English in grammatical simplicity 
and in general fitness to become the 
tongue of the world. English is mother- 
tongue to rapidly increasing millions in 
both hemispheres, and some knowledge 
of the language is demanded by all edu- 
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cated populations on the globe. Social 
and commercial necessities require that 
the acquisition of this knowledge shall be 
facilitated by removal of every impedi- 
ment. The English language has 
been steadily reaching out towards uni- 
versality. It has covered the North 
American continent and the islands of 
the Antipodes. It has become a neces- 
sity wherever English or American navi- 
gation penetrate. India, China, and Japan 
are teaching it in their schools.” Were 
he now with us, he would have added 
Norway and Sweden and several other 
countries where English is taught in the 
public schools. 

Professor Bell’s two books on World- 
English were published to sell at 25 cents 
each. The Volta Bureau has a few 
copies on hand, and while they remain 
will send a copy of each, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 20 cents. 

Professor Bell would have found a joy 
in actively participating in the present 
movement for teaching English to adult 
illiterates. And in memory of his earnest 
efforts along these same lines during the 
years of his professional career, the Volta 
Bureau will present a copy of each of 
these two books, while copies remain, to 
every war-worker engaged in teaching il- 
literates who sends details with name and 
address. 


THE KIND OF FRIENDS TO HAVE 


After reading the October number of 
Tue Vouta Review, Miss Nora A. Petti- 
bone, a teacher in the Wright Oral School 
and a member of our Association during 
many years, sent $4 as her “bit” towards 
our suggestion that each member strive 
to secure at least two new members or 
subscribers. She directed that the maga- 
zine be sent where it will be appreciated, 
and added: “I cannot understand why 
every teacher of the deaf, the deaf them- 
selves, and all in any way interested in 
the deaf should fail to subscribe for and 
read THE VoLTA REVIEW.” 

Mrs. James R. Peabody, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, in renewing for next year, sent in 
two subscriptions for friends whom she 
knew would enjoy reading it. Mr. Sam- 
uel Wagner, of Philadelphia, sent in $14 
to be used in sending the magazine where 
it would prove helpful. “A Friend” in 
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Galva, Ill., sent $4 to be used “in further- 
ing the good work you are engaged in,” 
Miss Emma Snow, of Neosho Falls, 
Kans., a life member of our Association 
and the author of “My List of Homoph- 
enous Words,” sent “ten dollars to pay 
for five subscriptions for Vorta 
ReEvIEW, te be sent where they will be 
helpful.” 

Mrs. James B. Breed, Redlands, Cal., 
a member of our Association since 1909, 
sent $50, with a request to be transferred 
to the list of life members, because she 
felt that “it would be a great calamity to 
have THe Review suspend publi- 
cation. It is so helpful that it must con- 
tinue its mission, even if we deprive our- 
selves of something else. If I were not 
so very deaf, perhaps I would not ap- 
preciate THE Review as highly 
as I do.” 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist sent ten more 
subscriptions, making a total of 21 she 
has secured this year. Two of her pupils 
presented a year’s subscription to the 
branch of the Minneapolis library nearest 
their respective homes and also sub- 
scribed for themselves, while Miss Lind- 
quist presented a year’s subscription to 
two other branches of the public library. 
Last spring Miss Lindquist prevailed 
upon the librarian to subscribe for THE 
VoLtTA REvIEw, and the use made of that 
one copy led her to believe that it should 
also be on file in the larger branch li- 
braries. Mrs. E. R. Poindexter, of San 
Francisco, sent in $4, with instructions 
to send the magazine to two deaf sol- 
diers. Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, of New York, 
sent in seven more subscriptions, mak- 
a total of 16 new subscribers she has se- 
cured. Miss Grace K. Wadleigh sent 6, 
making 10 she has secured. 

This is written on November 14. While 
we have not received the 330 new sub- 
scriptions referred to in our editorial 
written on October 13, we are grateful 
for the 133 new subscriptions received in 
the past 32 days. This makes a total of 
657 new subscriptions received since Jan- 
uary I. 

Following is a list of friends who have 
become life members this year: Mr. W. 
D. Thornton, New York; Miss Louise I. 
Morgenstern, New York; Miss Grace K. 
Wadleigh, Toronto; Mr. John Dutton 
Wright, New York; Miss Bessie L. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Whitaker, Denver; Mrs. C. H. E. Suc- 
cop, Pittsburgh; Miss Jane B. Walker, 
New York, and Mrs. James B. Breed, 
Redlands, Cal. 

Because of the acknowledged impor- 
tance of the work we are striving to do 
and of the helpful work that we are un- 
able to enter upon for lack of funds, we 
again express the hope that every one 
who can spare the sum of $50, the only 
payment ever required, will apply for 
life membership now, to the end that 
newer needs may be taken care of as 
they arise. 


List of Friends Who Have Secured Two or 
More New Subscriptions During 1918 


Elsie and Rose Kinzie, Philadelphia. ..... 47 
Mrs. E. R. Poindexter and Miss C. N. 
Kenfield, San Francisco. 33 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.... 31 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............ 21 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago.............. 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York.....:.°... 16 
Mary Hilliard Bickler, Austin............ 16 
Louise Howell, Cleveland................ 15 
N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing... 13 
Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh.............. 13 
Samuel Wagner, Philadelphia............ 13 
Dr. Clarence John Blake, Boston......... II 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis... 11 
Martha E. Bruhn, Boston................. 10 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto............. 10 
Katherine Van Dusen, Scranton.......... 9 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle............. 2: 
Lucelia “Miller; Des Moines.............. 7 
Selina Silverfriend, § 
Louise I. Morgenstern, New York........ 5. 
Emma Snow, Neosho Falls.........5...04. 5 
Lucy McCaughrin, Louisville............. 4 
Julia W. Savage, St. Augustine.......... Pang 
Emma B. Kessler, 4 
Susan H. Norris, Cape May.............. 
Marion G. Scudder, St. Louis............ 4 
John D. Wright, New York........... 
Mary N: Woodson, Fulton............... 4 
Clara M.. Ziegler, Roxbury. :............. 
Lucy Ella Case, Los Angéles............. 
A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City............ 3" 
Anna E. Staples, East Lynn.............: 3 
Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati........... 3 
Grace I. Tuller; Toronto...’............-: 3 
Laura L. Arbaugh, Macon!!..........:.. 3° 
Edith F. Kendall, Norwich............... 2: 
Elizabeth B. Avery, Knoxville............ ai, 
Mary D. Suter, Washington.............. 2 
Marion A. Durfee, Providence..........: Tee 
Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring.........:., 2 
Avondale N. Gordon, Baltimore.......... 2 
Whitaker Sch. of Speech-Reading, Denver 2 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo...:...... 2 
Hermine M. Haupt, Los Angeles......... 2 
Augusta Harman, Staunton.............. 2 
Emma Roberts, Fort 2 
Mary D. Cason, Richthond............... 2 


well as at school. 


Nora Pettibone, New York.............. 2 
Mrs. James R. Peabody, . 2 
Edwin Lacrosse, New York.........°.. 2 
A. Friend; Galwa, 2 


TO STIMULATE READING 


In every city where there is a school 
for deaf children, whether a day school 
or a State school, there are men and 
women of generous impulse and broad 
vision who, were their attention -called to 
this opportunity to: do a good ‘and help- 
ful deed, would. gladly. pay.for: half a 
dozen or more copies of Thé Raindrop 
to be presented to'deaf children whose 
parents: feel that: they cannot spare $1.50 
to purchase’‘a copys Many teachers have 
stated that no.cther book:has*so greatly 
stimulated: the reading habit’in deaf chil- 
dren. Thus every deaf child should own 
a copy to read during vacation days as 


\ 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE BOOKSELLER 


‘Teachers of lip-reading may find it 
profitable to get acquainted with the sell- 


ing staff in the leading bookstores: and 


show each a copy of Miss Bruhn’s books 
or of Mr..Nitchie’s or of Miss*Morgen-. 
stern’s. »“For every day enquiries come to 
us fron bookstores for books on lip-read- 
ing that léad us*to believe the .eustomer 
had little knowledge of what’ She ex- 
pected to get or that there was.a teacher 
of lip-reading to the adult hard of ‘hear- 
ing in that city, This morning’s mail 
brings an order for “1 copy Rillervaugin 

Lip-Reading.” Yet the. bookseller order- 
ing: that copy is only a block away from 
the , local MiiHer-Walle.. School of Lip- 
Reading, One order had to be returned: 
twice*before it was ‘possible to decipher 
that a copy of Mr.’ Nitchie’s book was 
desired. 


FREE LIP-READING CLASS 


To those who are hard of hearing, the Board 
of Education offers an opportunity to learn 
lip-reading. Classes have been formed and are: 
to meet at Public School 93, Amsterdam ave- 
nue and 93d street, every Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, from 7.30°to 9 p. m.. The 
classes are free and under the leadership of 
Miss Kathryn Newman. _ All wishing to take 


advantage of the offer are urged to register 
at the school on’ Monday evening, October 21.— 
From:The Globe, New York, October 18. 
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MATERIAL FOR PRACTISE CLASS 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


“FAHE aim of my work for practise 

class for some months past has been 
to make the class work so varied and en- 
tertaining that the pupil will lose sight of 
the idea that he is getting practise. 

Experience has taught me that to many 
pupils the study of lip-reading is monot- 
onous after the novelty wears off, and 
they find that they must persevere if they 
would excel. To become really efficient 
lip-readers much practise is necessary, 
and, as I suggested in a previous article, 
each school should see that all pupils 
have ample opportunity to go over and 
over each lesson until it is mastered. To 
do this takes both time and patience, and 
the pupil may become discouraged unless 
some other line of work is available. The 
weekly or semi-weekly practise class is a 
decided spur to lagging interest. 

The work selected for practise class 
should, above all, be varied. For six 
months past we have had a different sub- 
ject each week. This has meant consid- 
erable effort, and I hope the suggestion I 
have to offer may prove helpful to other 
teachers. 

The subject chosen should also be in- 
teresting and along lines more or less 
familiar. That is why occasions such as 
Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of July, 
etc., give good material for practise class. 

The class is composed of all grades of 
pupils, beginners as well as those more 
advanced and those both quick and slow, 
who must not only be able to follow, but 
whose interest must be held. I never 
allow pupils who have had less than 12 
lessons to take part in the practise class 
unless they are exceedingly quick, be- 
cause it not only discourages them, but 
holds back the class. As soon as they 
begin to lip-read, however, being thrown 
with other pupils tends to encourage. 

Stories are nearly always good ma- 
terial, but they must be dramatic or hu- 
morous, and one idea must lead to an- 
other; if they are long or involved or 
read on the spur of the moment from a 
book they are useless. . 

The teacher should select her stories 


with great care before class and commit 
the theme to memory; then repeat the 
story over and over in different ways, 
turn it inside out and outside in, until she 
is so familiar with it that she can make 
the story long or short, complicated or 
simple, at once. She will be surprised to 
find to how many versions one short story 
will lend itself without losing point or 
interest. 

The title and all proper names occur- 
ring in the story should be written on the 
blackboard. Any great event can also be 
used to advantage. On April 18 I se- 
lected the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, as it was the anniversary of that 
most tragic day to San Franciscans. 
Nearly all the members of my class had 


‘experienced it or had had friends who 


had. Every member of the class told 
some incident, and both in interest and as 
lip-reading practise it was a most suc- 
cessful hour. 

I cannot urge too strongly that all 
pupils take part in turn in the practise 
class. It helps them to overcome shyness 
and to help each other ; besides, they get 
practise from different mouths. 

There is hardly any interesting subject 
which cannot be treated in such a way 
that each pupil can have some small part. 

A good story can be repeated and 
changed by four or five pupils without 
the class losing interest. 

The ideal subject is one in which every 
pupil can take part. In the following 
subject, “dreams,” many were added by 
my pupils to those I had told: 


DREAMS 


“Dreams, which beneath the hovering shades of 
night 
Sport with the ever-restless minds of men, 
Descend not from the gods. Each busy brain 
Creates its own.” 
Thomas Love Peacock. 


Dreams are the thoughts which pass 
through our minds, like a series of pic- 
tures, while we sleep. 

Some authorities affirm that we never 
sleep without dreaming; that, although 
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we are unconscious of what is taking 
place about us, the mind is ever awake. 

We are living in a land of dreams. 
Most of our dreams are forgotten; in 
fact, we only recall the dream which takes 
place just as we are waking. Dreams, 
like our waking thoughts, are closely as- 
sociated with our lives and occupations. 
A miser dreams of gold; a musician of 
melody, and a merchant of business in- 
terests. 

The mind works with lightning rap- 
idity during sleep. A man can dream 
more in a minute of time than he could 
enact in a day. 

It has been believed for centuries that 
dreams foretell coming events. The Bible 
speaks of dreams, and many events were 
foretold in dreams. 

In more modern times Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Columbus, Napoleon, and 
Benjamin Franklin believed in dreams. 

Tartini, the composer, wrote his 
“Devil’s Sonata” under the inspiration of 
a dream, in which his Satanic Majesty 
appeared to him and asked him to play 
upon his favorite instrument, the violin. 
Upon awakening, Tartini wrote out the 
sonata from his vivid recollection of the 
dream. 

Many scientific problems have been 
solved in dreams which had baffled minds 
awake. 

Women possess greater psychic force 
than men, and so dream more frequently 
and their dreams are more vivid. 


“Friday night’s dreams on, Saturday told 
Are sure to come true, be they never so old.” 
Old Sayings. 


The following are a few true stories 
collected by Martini relating to dreams 
which foretold future events: 

“Mrs. Cyril Carmon, of No. 26 West 
64th street, New York, saw in a dream 
her little ten-year-old nephew, Leo J. 
Gallagher, of No. 165 West 86th street, 
killed by a trolley car. So impressed was 
she with the vision that she urged her 
husband to go with her to the Gallagher 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Carmon boarded 
an Amsterdam Avenue car. When 
within a short distance of their destina- 
tion the car was stopped by a blockade 
ahead. Some one said a child had been 
run over. 

““Oh, IT am sure it must be Leo,’ ex- 
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claimed Mrs. Carmon to her husband, 
Mr. Carmon pushed his way through the 
crowd just in time, he says, to see the 
body taken from under the wheels. 

“It was little Leo; he had been crushed 
by the car June 22, 1904.” 


“East Liverpoot, Out, March 3, 
1905.—William Jennings Bryan predicted 
the fire which did half a million dollars’ 
damage in this city. Mr. Bryan was the 
guest of former Congressman George P. 
Wirt, who owned one of the finest of the 
many buildings burned. On ‘Tuesday 
morning, before leaving, Mr. Bryan told 
the family of a dream which had greatly 
impressed him. In his slumber he had 
visions of a great conflagration, in which 
the Wirts seemed to be great losers. He 
saw every member of the family in his 
dream, he said, which is now recalled as 
being strangely like a prophecy.” 


“STERLING, May 19.—In a 


‘fearful dream three weeks ago, Miss 


Gladys Anderson was foretold of her 
own death under the wheels of a switch 
engine. The dream in all its reality came 
true, when she was run over and her body 
fearfully mangled by a switch engine on 
the Burlington railroad.” 


There are some curious old stories told 
in the Scotch Highlands about dreams. ° 
It was believed that when asleep the mind 
or soul of the sleeper leaves his body and 
goes far afield, and when he awakes" he 
recalls his adventures as “a dream.” 

One warm day in summer two young 
men were sitting together near the bank 
of a small stream. Becoming sleepy from 
the heat, one of them took a nap, -while 
his friend watched beside him. Suddenly 
he was surprised to see a tiny form, no 
bigger than a bumble-bee, issue from the 
mouth of the sleeping man, It quickly 
ran down the bank of the stream and 
crossed it by jumping upon the branch 
of a tree which had fallen across the 
stream ; it then climbed up the bank and 
disappeared. 

The watcher was so startled by what 
he had seen that he shook his friend in 
order to awaken him. Before he had 


opened his eyes, however, the tiny little 

creature reappeared, recrossed the stream 

in great haste, and entered his mouth. 
Thereupon the man yawned, stretched 
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himself, and, opening his eyes, remarked : 
“Why did you wake me; I was having 
such a wonderful dream. I dreamed 
that I crossed a wide river and walked 
through a most beautiful country; after 
awhile I came to a wonderful castle, but 
there was no one in it. I walked through 
room after room, until at last I came to 
one which was filled with gold, silver, 
and precious stones. I was just filling 
my pockets when you rudely awakened 
me. 

There is another legend very similar to 
this which dates back to the eleventh 
century. 

Once upon a time there was a king in 
Burgundy who was so good that he was 


- called “Goutran the Good.” 


One morning “King Goutran and one 
of his squires were out in the forest hunt- 
ing, and the king, growing weary, lay 
down under a shady tree beside a tiny 
brook. Ina few moments he fell asleep: 
his squire sat by his royal master’s side 
to watch that no evil befell him. Sud- 
denly the squire saw a tiny animal emerge 
from the king’s mouth and proceed to the 
bank of the brook, where it ran up and 
down, apparently very anxious to cross 
over ; whereupon the squire, being deeply 
interested, drew his sword and laid it 
across the stream from bank to bank. 


Sic Soper Irrupit 
So Sleep Came Upon Him 


The tiny beast, seeing this improvised 
bridge, quickly crossed it and disappeared 
into a small hole at the foot of a hill on 
the other side. In a few minutes it re- 
appeared, crossed the sword, and entered 
the king’s mouth. King Goutran then 
awakened and said: ‘I have dreamed a 
strange dream. I dreamed that I was in 
a strange country and came to a raging 
torrent, which I crossed on a bridge of 


steel. After wandering for a long time, 


‘I came to a large cavern, which I en- 


tered; it was filled with gold and beau- 
tiful jewels. I must call together the 
wise men to interpret my dream.’ The 
wise men were agreed that the. king’s 
dream could have but one meaning, that 
buried treasure lay hidden in the moun- 
tain, which was intended for the king. 
The king and his courtiers went out in 
search of it, and on the very spot where 
the tiny animal had disappeared a huge 
treasure was unearthed, which good King 
Goutran distributed among the poor.” 

Montaigne in his essays says: “I be- 
lieve it to be true that dreams are the true 
interpreters of our inclinations, but there 
is art required to sort and understand 
them.” 

If you dream of angels it means that 
you may expect a change in the near 
future, good news, or perhaps a legacy. 

Ants mean trifling annoyances; petty 
troubles. 

Apples. Excellent omen. To see ap- 
ples on the tree means prosperity. If 
you eat them and they are good and ripe 
you can go ahead and carry out your 
plans. 

Aunt. ‘To dream of your aunt means 
you will receive an undeserved “calling 
down.” 

Bats. Very bad omen; foretells trou- 
ble, affliction ; even death. 

Baby. Means success in love and many 
warm friends if the baby is happy and 
smiling; but to dream of a crying baby 
means disappointment or illness. 

Beans. ‘To dream of beans is bad; to 
see them growing means sickness. Dried 
beans mean disappointment in regard to 
material things, and to dream of eating 
them means bad news from loved ones. 

Ball. ‘To attend a ball means an early 
marriage in the family. 

Bald-headed man. Means that you 
have enemies who are trying to injure 
you in your business interests; but you 
can get the better of them by persever- 
ence. 

Beggar. ‘To dream of a beggar means 
poor business. To give him anything 
means satisfaction in your surroundings. 

Bible. Means some unconscious act 
will be turned into unexpected happiness. 

Burglars. Means you have enemies. 
Beware! 
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Fight. \f you fight in a dream it means 
a successful change in business; to see a 
fight means carelessness in spending 
money. 

Fire. ‘To dream of a fire is a good 
omen if you don’t get burned. 

Flying. Good omen. If you fly low 
it foretells a rise in the near future. To 
a lover it means his sweetheart is true. 

Fireworks. To see fireworks in a 
dream is a happy augury; good health 
and prosperity will follow. . 

Fruit. If out of season denotes strug- 
gles and unpleasant things to contend 
with; but fruit in season is a good por- 
tent. 

Funeral. If of a relative or friend 
augurs riches, happiness, legacies, and 
brilliant marriage; but if the funeral is 
of a stranger it means scandal, under- 
hand practices. 

Parrot. Means discovery of a secret. 
For the unmarried to dream of owning a 
parrot means lovers’ quarrels may be 
looked for. 

Peaches. If in season satisfaction and 
enjoyment; out of season trials and dis- 
appointments. 

Man. If a good-looking man appear 
to you in a dream means joy through 
rich possessions; but if he is homely or 
sour looking, you will meet with many 
disappointments. 

Milk. Brings good luck, peace, plenty, 
and travels. To spill milk brings unhap- 
piness, mourning. 

Letters. To dream of writing or re- 
ceiving letters to or from friends means 
that you will receive good news. 

Lightning. ‘To dream of lightning or 
lights in the heavens foreshadows pros- 
perity, but of short duration. 

Lion. ‘To dream of a lion means that 
you possess strength of character and 
great determination. To conquer a lion 
denotes a victory over temptation. To 
dream of being injured by a lion you will 
lave to contend with enemies. To dream 
of a cage of lions denotes that your suc- 
cess depends upon your own efforts. To 
dream of being frightened by a lion is a 
warning of coming danger. To dream 


you are defending others from a lion and 
succeed means that you will baffle your 
enemies, 

All the advanced pupils followed the 
above with much enjoyment. 
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DAY SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


About 80 cities in the United States maintain 
oral day schools for deaf children as part of 
the public-school system. Among the number 
are the following, having a population of less 
than 35,000 as recorded in the Census Report 
for IgIo: 


City and State Population Began Pupils 


11,845 IQI5 8 
Calumet, Mich......... 20,000 1902 II 
Escanaba, Mich....... 13,194 5 
Houghton, Mich....... 5,113 1908 8 
Iron Mountain, Mich... 9,216 1906 4 
Ironwood, Mich........ 12,821 1903 9 
Jackson, Mich......... 31,433 IgI2 13 
Lansing, Mich......... 31,220 IQI5 10 
Manistee, Mich........ 12,381 1904 7 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 12,615 1906 10 
Traverse City, Mich... 12,115 1904 10 
Ashtabula, Ohio....... 18,266 1903 6 
Everett, Wash......... 24,814  I915. 8 
Antigo; 7.190 19% 10 
Appleton, Wis..... 1896 6 
Ashland, Wis.......... 11,5904 18908 7 
Black River Falls, Wis. 1.917 1897 ys 
Eau Claire, Wis........ 18,310 1895 28 
Fond du Lac, Wis..... 18,797 1895 8 
Green Bay, Wis....... 25,236 +1897 35 
Kenosha. Wis... 21,371 1913 12 
La Crosse, Wis........ 30,417 1889 10 
Madison, Wis......... 25,531 1908 13 
Marinette, Wis........ 14,610 1895 6 
Marshfield, Wis....... 5,783 7 
New London, Wis..... 3,383 1906 8 
Oshkosh, Wis......... 33,062 1895 6 
Platteville, Wis........ 4,452 1906 5 
Rice Lake, Wis........ 3,908 1907 10 
Richland Center, Wis.. 2,752 1916 6 
Sheboygan, Wis....... 26,308 1894 II 
Stevens Point, Wis.... 8,692 1905 6 
Wausau, Wis.......... 16,560 1890 16 


DEAF PUPILS NEARLY DOUBLE BOND 
QUOTA 


Public School 47, Manhattan—the school for 
the deaf—has a register of 300 pupils, all of 
whom are either totally or partially deaf. The 
greater part of the school is composed of little 
children who were born deaf and have as yet 
very little language. Despite this difficulty, they 
have worked very hard selling bonds. Their 
quota was $18,000. They have sold $34,400 so 
far. One lad, who has not much of this world’s 
goods, brought his thrift-stamp book, which 
he had filled, and asked to have it accepted as 
first payment on a $50 bond. He told Miss 
Carrie W. Kearns, the principal, that he sells 
papers after school, and from his earnings he 
will bring two dollars every week to pay for 
his bond. 

The little children are supporting a French 
fatherless deaf child. They asked for a deaf 
child. oe The Globe, New York, Octo- 
ber 18. 
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HOME SCHOOL 


A HOME ORAL SCHOOL IN 
OKLAHOMA 


Under the direction of Miss Josephine Avon- 
dino there has been established, in connection 
with The Sand Springs Home, an Oral School 
for Deaf Children—the first of its kind in 
Oklahoma. The school had its formal opening 
September 18, with an enrollment of nine 
pupils. For the present, the stone chapel in 
The Home Colony is being used for the classes. 
The most modern methods of voice develop- 
ment and the teaching of speech and lip-read- 
ing will be followed. Wednesday will be the 
regular visitors’ day. 

All persons interested in this work, or de- 
sirous of furthering it, are invited to visit the 
school. Miss Avondino is a graduate of Pea- 
body College, of Nashville, Tenn., and has for 
the past four years been connected with the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, in St. Louis, 
where she has assisted in conducting the work 
of normal training classes. She has associated 
with her, in her new school at Sand Springs, 
Mrs. Harry B. Shibley, of Van Buren, Ark., 
and Mrs. H. C. Nash, of Antlers. Mrs. Shib- 
ley is a graduate of the Teachers’ College of 
Indianapolis, where she specialized in kinder- 
garten methods. After teaching in the public 
schools of Indiana, she began her work with 
deaf children twelve years ago. 

Mrs. Nash, who is a mother of one of the 
pupils, first interested those of The Sand 
Springs Home organization in this phase of 
educational advancement. This organization 
has already been doing a wonderful work along 
constructive educational lines. This new school 
for deaf children is only one unit in an exten- 
sive educational plan, which is to materialize 
in the near future. 

In Oklahoma there are nine State institutions 
of learning for the hearing. Only one of these 
is for the deaf, and that is not large enough 
to accommodate the number of deaf children 
in the State. It is not strictly an oral school, 
either, but a school using combined methods— 
speech, finger spelling, and the sign language.— 
From an article in The Tulsa Times. 


Miss Selina Silverfriend, 320 Majestic Build- 
ing, Denver, issues a leaflet each week pre- 
senting probable questions, with clear, concise 
answers, that should lead every hard-of-hear- 
ing recipient to commence the study of lip- 
reading at once. 


Miss B. L. Whitaker, Denham Building, 
Denver, has prepared exceptionally good fol- 
low-up literature and record-cards for keeping 
track of prospective pupils who would derive 
direct benefit from lessons in lip-reading. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 406 Geary street, San 
Francisco, believes that the best literature that 
the art printer can prepare is none too good 
to be sent to the hard of hearing. 


IN OKLAHOMA oe 


Senator Jacob H. Gallinger was the one 
member of the United States Senate who was 
always ready to listen to any appeal in behalf 
of the deaf soldiers of, the Civil War. As a 
physician he stood very high in the profession, 
and his thirty years of practise enabled him to 
appreciate how severly crippled a soldier—or 
a civilian—is when all hearing is gone. His 
death is a loss not easily replaced. 


The next section of “The Kinzie Method of 
Speech-Reading for the Deaf,” by Cora and 
Rose Kinzie, will appear in a coming number. 
Pressure of work, incident to the moving of 
the school to the Fuller Building when the 
government requisitioned Estey Hall, has de- 
layed desired revision of the section. And 
then came the “Flu.” 


One of the posters put up by the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild of Chicago reads as follows: 
“Hear Ye!” and Ye who hear come to the 
Christmas sale of the Speech-Readers’ Guild 
to benefit the deaf and hard of hearing, to be 
held at 639 Fine Arts building, Saturday, De- 
cember 7. 


“The Medical Profession and the Deaf” is 
the title of an excellent article contributed by 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern to The Laryngo- 
scope for August. She urges that the hard-of- 
hearing adult “should begin the study of lip- 
reading before his defect in hearing has become 
noticeable, even if he still be under treatment 
by an otologist.” 


Walter B. Swift, A. B., S.B., M. D., of Bos- 
ton, has just been appointed Consultation Ex- 
pert for Speech Defects to the Division of 
Medical Inspection of the Public Schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is engaged in installing 
methods in speech correction by directing some 

teachers to conduct speech-correction classes. 

hese teachers he trained last summer to do 
this work. 


The section of the prize essay by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Henderson, “Problems of the Mother of 
the Young Deaf Child,” intended for this num- 
ber of the magazine will appear next month, as 
the proof-sheets were returned too late to use. 


Education in the broadest sense is orienta- 
tion, and orientation means nothing more than 
the elimination of fear in the child. An indi- 
vidual who has not been orientated up to 22 
is afraid to mingle with his fellow-men. A 
man may be well educated along social lines 
and he may be a wonder esthetically, but he 
may be no good ethically. In considering 


those people who have an unfortunate crim- 
inality, what kind of philosophy have we as 
medical men? Rotten materialism ofttimes, 
narrow minded in not taking into considera- 
tion the whole aspect of education in a health 
sense-—Dr. Byrne. 
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VISITORS’ HOUR 


The Kinzie School for Speech-Reading for 
the Deaf Adult, 411 Fuller Building, 10 South 
18th street, Philadelphia, was established in 
1914. In its attractive announcement it is 
stated: “For the purpose of affording the pub- 
lic an opportunity to observe the work of the 
school, a Visitors’ Hour is held on the first 
Friday of each month from 3.30 to 4.30 o'clock. 
These occasions are not for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing exclusively, but hearing per- 
sons who are interested in the subject are also 
welcome. Frequently the hour is given to some 
special form of speech-reading entertainment 
in the way of dialogues, contests, etc., demon- 
strating the work accomplished.” The follow- 
ing program shows how the “Visitors’ Hour” 
was passed on Friday, November 8: 

“Nonsense Program.” Address of Wel- 
come, Mrs. Edward’ B. Getze; Recitation, 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” Miss Mary P. 
Gordon; Recitation, “Mary Had Two Little 
Ears,” Mrs. James H. Yovrng; Song (without 
voice), “Annie Laurie,” Mrs. Henry Drisler; 
Accompanist, Miss Ruth E. Newton; Recita- 
tion, “Little Orphant Annie,” Mrs. Albanus L. 
Smith; Story, “Epaminondas,” Miss Priscilla 
Magoun; Recitation, “The Boy Stood on the 
Burnine Deck,” Mrs. Josephine Rulon; Recita- 
tion, “This is the House That Jack Built,” 
Miss Ruth E. Newton (with blackboard illus- 
trations). 

One-act Farce—“Village Gossip,” or “A 
Visit from Aunt Martha.” Dramatis Persone: 
Fannie Powers, Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie; 
“Aunt Martha,” Mrs. James N. Holloway; 
the Parson’s Wife, Miss Rose Kinzie. 


The Cleveland School of Lip-Reading, 859 
Rose Building, began its fourth year on Octo- 
ber 1. Miss Louise Howell states that “now, 
as never before, the nation demands the energy 
of every individual. Civilian, as well as sol- 
dier, handicapped by deafness, needs the ad- 
vantages which lip-reading affords. This asset 
increases efficiency, making capable and self- 
reliant citizens.” 


The first fall meeting of the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild of Chicago, which was organized last 
June, was held on Saturday, October 5. It was 
in the manner of a “housewarming,” Miss Geb- 
hart having moved to 639 Fine Arts Building, 
a much larger studio, very attractively arranged. 
Plans for the year were discussed and arranged 
for. The membership was encouraging and 
all were enthusiastic over the outlook. 


The Attic of the Middle Ear; Its Suppura- 
tive Conditions, by Otto I. Freer, M. D., is 
an illustrated paper read before the Chicago 
Medical Society, February 20, 1918, and pub- 
lished in full in the Jilinois Medical Journal 


for April. 
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The Melville 


Bell 


Visible Speech Form 


In lecturing at the Royal College of Preceptors, Professor Bell, in presenting the science of uni- 


versal alphabetics, said: 

“In a certain sense all writing may be called 
Visible Speech, because letters are the visible 
forms by which the sounds of speech are conven- 
tionally expressed. But the sense in which I use 
the term is very different. Speech consists of cer- 
tain movements of the throat, the tongue, and the 
lips; and in different countries the same letters are 
associated with a different set of movements, or 
the same movements are associated with different 
sets of letters; so that you may know the letters 
oo in connection with one language, and yet 

unable to pronounce them in any other lan- 
guage. Visible Speech consists of writing, which 
lepicts the actual movements of the organs of 
speech, and thus, in whatever language you may 
have learned the alphabet of the system, you can 
pronounce the sounds of any other language at 
sight of their symbols, although tex may never 
have heard the sounds produce The Visible 
Speech letters represent the Organs of Speech and 


‘all their modes of action; and as the same organs 


are common to all men, and the effect of every 
action is the same in all mouths, the letters have 
a universal meaning, which is independent of dif- 
ferences of language or conventional associations. 

“In this respect, the Visible Speech letters re- 
semble musical notes or arithmetical numbers. 
Like musical notes, ge | have a uniform value in 
relation to sound in all countries; and, like the 
Arabic numerals, they have an absolute value in 
relation to meaning in all languages. For exam- 
ple, the letter which represents the English sound 
of L, directs the reader to ‘raise the point of the 
tongue against the palate, and sound the voice over 
the sides of the tongue’; and the letter which 
represents the sound of M consists of parts which 
express to the eye the practical direction, ‘close 
the lips, and sound the voice through the nose.* 
It is therefore obvious that, however variously 
these directions might be put in words in different 
languages, the effect of following the directions 
will be precisely the same in all mouths in every 
country.” 


Some OF THE EARLIER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
VISIBLE SPEECH ARE OUT OF PRINT, BUT THE FOL- 
LOW'NG WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE: 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS, with an Exposition 
of the Principles of Visible Speech. By A. M. 
Bell. Reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Montreal meeting, 
1882. Paper, 1 sheet, 18x24, 10 cents. A clear 
and interesting presentation. “In teaching physi- 
ological letters we shall be planting the germs of 
advantages which will be reaped in every period 
of life. The aptitude of children for the for- 
mation of sounds and the plasticity of their organs 
of speech. would undoubtedly lead to a degree of 
excellence in vernacular utterance and of versa- 
tility in the use of foreign sounds which is at 
resent exceptionally rare.” Professor Bell be- 
ieved that children can be taught to read accu- 
rately and properly by means of these symbols in 
3 fraction of the time required with common 
tters. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE 
SPEECH. A Popular Manual. By A. M. Bell. 
Third edition. 59 pages, 5x7, board. 50 cents. 
Presents a complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs and the resulting elements of speech, 
the symbols being used to depict the various mo- 
tions and positions of the organs. ‘““The element- 
ary sounds exhibited in Visible Speech are all real 
varieties to the ear, and no system can com- 
plete that does not take cognizance of them.” 


CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE 
SPEECH. For Communicating the Exact Pronun- 
ciation of the Language to Native or Foreign 
Learners and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 


Adults to Read in a Few Days. By A. M. Rell. 
8 pages, 7%x10%. Paper, to cents. Contains 
only diagrams, illustrations, and reading exercises, 
without any explanations aside from the captions 


and sub-captions. 
VISIBLE SPEECH. THE SCIENCE OF UNI. 


VERSAL ALPHABETICS. _ Self-interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of All Lan- 
ages in One Alphabet. By A. Melville Bell. 


naugural edition, 1867. Illustrated by numerous 
tables, diagrams, and examples, including 20 full- 
page plates. 158 pages, 7x10. Paper, $1285 
cloth, $2. A complete explanation of Visible 
Speech, its use and its value. These symbols are 
based upon and portray the actual movements of 
the organs of speech. ‘Each organ and each mode 
of organic action concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol, 
and all sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are represented by a 
single symbol turned in a direction corresponding 
to the organic’ position.” 


ENGLISHE_ SICHTBARE-SPRACHE IN 
ZWOLF I,EKTIONEN. The German edition of 
hoa Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. By 
A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 6 x 
7%. Board, 50 cents. Each 

teacher’s page, a page of illustrations, a page of 
words and sentences in yor and a key to each 
line of symbols; also universal vowel tables, all in 
German or symbols. 


PRONUNZIA INGLESE VISIBLE INSEG- 
NATA IN DODICI LEZIONI. The Italian edi- 
tion of English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 
By A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 
6x7%. Board, so cents. Just as the German 
edition enables Germans to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of English words, so these English 
words and sentences in symbols in the Italian edi- 
tion makes it possible for the Italian to correctly 
pronounce English words. Though the instructions 
are in German in the German edition and in Ital- 
ian in this edition, the exercises in both books are 
entirely in Visible Speech symbols, and thus form 
excellent exercises for English-speaking teachers 
and students. 


A Key to the Melville Bell Symbols will be sent 
free to wy address by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., the publishers of 
all of the late Alexander Melville Bell’s dooks. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS: LINE-WRITING FORM 


In the consonant characters lines sloping from right 
to left indicate positions of the lips; lines sloping from 
left to right denote positions formed by the back of 
the tongue; vertical lines indicate point-tongue posi- 
tions; and when they have a small cross-bar at the 
top, this indicates that the front of the tongue is em- 
ployed. 

Thin lines represent non-vocal consonants, and thick 
lines show that the voice is used. 

A straight line indicates “shut,” a simple curved 
line “center aperture,” an indented line “divided aper- 
ture,” and a sinuous line a “‘mixed’’ position. 

The vowels in line-writing are represented in a sub- 
ordinate manner, so that in this respect line-writin 
affords a remarkable contrast to the ordinary print 
forms of the symbols, in which the vowels are made 
specially prominent by standing out beyond the line 
of the consonants, above or below. 

In ayredigtenss the consonants (which give intelli- 
gibility to speech) stand out prominently to the eye; 
whereas the vowels, which are of comparatively slight 
importance to. intelligibility, are represented in a sub 
ordinate manner, “‘tick”’ size. 

Vowels formed by the front of the tongue are re 
resented by a tick-sized straight line sloping from right 
to left. In back-tongue vowels the lines slope from 
left to right, and in “mixed” or “‘back-and-front” vow- 
els the lines are vertical. A little hook on the tick- 
sized line denotes “rounding of the lips.” The “pri- 
mary” vowels are represented by thick lines and the 
“wide” vowels by thin. “High” vowels are written 
at the top of the consonant line, “low” vowels at the 
bottom, and “mid” vowels half-way between. 

The line-writing symbols for the English elements of 
speech are given below with the sounds they represent, 
expressed in Roman letters. 

s the elementary characters are simple lines, they 
form, when combined into a word, a sort of picture 
of which the consonants form the outline; and the 
word, as a whole, is easily recognized even without 
the necessity of splitting it up into its component ele- 
mentary sounds. 

Now, certain words look alike to the eye of the 
speech-reader. These are termed ‘“homophenous” 
words, from a Greek word meaning “the same ap- 
pearance. 

A speech-reader, for example, cannot certainly dis- 
tinguish the following words from one another by the 
eye alone: 


pat bat mat 
pad bad mad 
pan ban man 


These words constitute a homophenous group. 

While it may be difficult, if not impossible, for a 
speech-reader to tell which word of this group is the 
one uttered by a speaker if it is given alone, he has 
no difficulty in identifying it by context when it is 
mecorporated into a sentence. 

Suppose the speaker should say, “I wiped my feet 
upon a —’; then, if the speech-reader knows that 
the missing word is one of the group given above, he 
has no difficulty in identifying it by context. 

We couldn’t very well wipe our feet upon a pat or 
a bat, or a bad or a mad, or even upon a pan, ban, 
or man; the only word that makes sense is “mat.” 


Try sentences incorporating other words from this 
same homophenous group: 

He gave the dog a — on the back. 

A boy will grow up into a —. 

Fish fried in a —. 

He is a very — boy. 

I saw a — flying in the room. 

I struck it with a —. 

A pencil and —. 

He was under a —. 

His eyes glared, and I saw he was —. 

As a general rule, one word in a homophenvuus group, 
and one alone, supplies the sense. 

The process of identifying ‘“homophenous” words 
(those having “the same appearance”) is identically 
the same as that we employ in distinguishing between 
Home Saar words (those having “the same 
sound”’),. 

For example, take “rain, rein, reign.” Pro- 
nounce one of these words by itself, and we do not 
know which one is meant; but give it in a sentence, 
and the context immediately clears up the sense. 

One of the great difficulties in learning to read 
speech from the mouth is that the speech-reader, when 
he sees certain movements of the vocal organs, imag- 
ines a single word instead of a group of words from 
which selection is to be made by context. While the 
word imagined may be properly represented by the 
movements he pevadive, it may not turn out to be 
the word actually employed, but one that is homophe- 
nous with it; he only finds out by the slow and painful 
process of failure to understand that other words 
present the same appnsenene Here line-writing comes 
in as a valuable aid in acquiring a knowledge of ho- 
mophenous words. 

n line-writing homophenous words present the same 
word-picture to the eye. The outlines are the same, 
but differ in shading, thick and thin lines representing 
respectively vocal and non-vocal consonants. 

ow, when we read line-writing which has been 
scribbled hastily with a pencil, it is a little difficult 
sometimes for us to decide whether a line was in- 
tended to be thick or thin; so that a certain ambiguity 
appears in pencil-writing. The form of the word is 
clear, but the shading is a little indefinite, and it is 
noteworthy that the ambiguities correspond in kind to 
the ambiguities of speech-reading. ‘The vocal and non- 
vocal consonants are not —., distinguished from 
one another, and context must taken into consid- 
eration. 

Reading from line-writing has a marked advantage 
over speech-reading in one respect: In line-writing the 
ambiguous words remain upon the page, where they 
may be studied at leisure, whereas the spoken word 
vanishes as soon as uttered. Unless the speech-reader 
can make selection at once from a homophenous group, 
the opportunity for study passes. 

It might be actually of advantage to provide him 
with exercises in line-writing made purposely ambigu- 
ous. For example, let thin lines alone be used, and 
it would then be necessary for him to shade the char- 
acters propetly in order to make sense. This would 
exercise his power of applying context. 

The system of line-writing is recommended te the 
serious attention of the readers of THe Votta Review 
as one of the most poten means of teaching speech- 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Eomunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. FaircHiLp, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary (Vacancy. Frep De Lanp, Acting) 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gi.pert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De Lanp. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, A. Kes. 

Directors.—(Terms expire 1918:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, 
Frederick, Md. (Terms expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McKay 
Goodwin; (vacancy); E. G. Hurd, Providence, R. I.; Franklin K. Lane, Washington, D. C 

The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To aip SCHOOLS FoR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 

dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 
The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, ‘$50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C. Tue Votta Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 


The summer meeting in 1920 will be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU | 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded / 
and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and | 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand“ 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning ° 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “THe Voitta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that i« service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to school 
age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tue Vota Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


’ 


Where to Find List of Words for Correcting Speech 


1. For Words of the Same Pronunciation but Different Orthography; 

2. For Words to be Distinguished in Pronunciation; 

3. For Words containing Elements of Difficulty in Pronouncing; 

4, For Sentences containing Double Articulations, Alliterations and Difficult Sequences, 
SEE PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


For USE BY STUDENTS OF LIP-READING 
1. My List of Homophenous Words. By Emma Snow. $0.50. 
2. The Use of Homophenous Words. By Edward B. Nitchie. $0.15. 
3, Practical Exercises on Adv’d Study of Homophenous Words. By M.E. Bruhn. $0.60. 
4. Words and Their Affinities. By Louise I. Morgenstern. 


Application for Life Membership 


THE SECRETARY, 
VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I desire to become a Life Member of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose the sum of Fifty Dollars in lieu of Annual Dues. 


Form for Donation 


THE SECRETARY, 
VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


linclose waa dollars as a donation to the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to be used in furthering the work of the 
Association. 


Application for Membership 


THE SECRETARY, 
VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months 
commencing with the month of... 


ADDRESS 


Date 


Membership entitles you to ‘‘The Volta Review”’ without extra charge for 12 months" 
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| THE WRIGHT ORAL 


FOR THE DEAF 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY. ESTABLISHED 1894 


CHOOL 


EDUCATION 


BY THE 


SPEECH 


METHOD 


WATCHING FLOWER-PLANTING IN MOUNT MORRIS PARK 


WE ENDEAVOR TO PRODUCE BY LOVING AND WATCHFUL CARE 
A REAL HOME LIFE 


From 
Kindergarten 
To COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE 


| 


STING 
Permanently Stopped 


and 
Fluent, Easy Speech Taught 
by the 
REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD 
ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell 
and other eminent authorities 


FREE TRIAL WEEK’S INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


Write today for Catalog, Testimonials, and 
Full Information 


The REED SCHOOL 


Mrs. FRANK A. REED, Principal 
371 Hubbard Ave. : : Detroit, Mich. 


' Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral School; 


WHAT THE 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILD 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. A. 


Author of ** Educational Needs of the Deaf,” etc, 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in 
teaching the deaf explains how the most difficult 
and fundamental part of the deaf child’s education 
can best be accomplished by the mother during the 
heretofore wasted years before school age is reached. 
He makes clear by practical and explicit directions 
how the child can be prepared for lip-reading and 
speaking and helped to normal development. All 
those who have to do with the deaf should be familiar 
with the book. The ground has never been covered 
before and the need for just such a book is only too 
evident. 


75 CENTS NET 
Send for descriptive circular 


PRESS OF JUDD & DFETWE'LER, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers 


New York 


INC., WASHINGTON, D. 
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